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Spotlight on 


ISRAEL'S 
NEWEST 
CITIZENS 


20,000 Jews are ar- 
riving in Israel each 
month. 


Will they become 
productive citizens? 


Will they become 
healthy citizens? 


Will they become 
socially responsible? 


Will they become 
culturally integrated? 


YES—they will—if 
The HISTADRUT 


is given the means to expand 
the cooperative network of 
medical care, agricultural 
and industrial enterprise, vo- 
cational training institutions, 
cultural activities and the 
myriad of other services it 
provides for the working com- 
munity and the newcomers. 


* 
YOUR DOLLAR will be 
a PRODUCTIVE DOL- 
LAR in the hands of 
Israel’s labor movement. 
* 


Give generously to the 


$10,000,000 
ISRAEL 
HISTADRUT 
CAMPAIGN 


New Address of National Headquarters: 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE 


FOR LABOR ISRAEL 
33 E. 67th St. New York 21, N. Y. 
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Editorial 


The Quality of Clemency 


N OCTOBER 7, 1942, Pres. Roosevelt made 

a public statement regarding German war 
criminals from which we here give the follow- 
ing excerpts: ““The number of persons eventually 
found guilty will undoubtedly be extremely 
small compared to the total enemy populations. 
It is not the intention of this government or of 
the governments associated with us to resort to 
mass reprisals. It is our intention that just and 
sure punishment shall be meted out to the ring- 
leaders responsible for the organized murder of 
thousands of innocent persons and the commis- 
sion of atrocities which have violated every tenet 
of the Christian faith . . . the ringleaders and 
their brutal henchmen must be named, and ap- 
prehended, and tried in accordance with the 
judicial processes of criminal law.” 

In 1942 President Roosevelt was too optimistic. 
He spoke in terms of “the organized murder of 
thousands of innocent persons.” By the time 
Nazi Germany was defeated the number reached 
many millions. 

The war ended, “‘the ringleaders and their bru- 
tal henchmen” were named, apprehended, tried 
and found guilty. Today many of them are be- 
ing released. The reason? Clemency. There is 
no question about their crimes, no question 
about the fairness of their trial. It is maintained 
by American authorities in Germany that great- 
hearted forgiveness is the motive behind the re- 
lease of such criminals as Alfred Krupp, and the 
return of Krupp’s huge property. 

We hope we will be forgiven if we express 
some doubts about the pure selflessness underly- 
ing the pardon of Nazi criminals. It is all too 
obvious to too many persons that reasons of ex- 
pediency are a stronger motive in this case. In- 
fluential elements in the State and Defense De- 
partments are anxious to win the military sup- 
port of Germany in the struggle that has shaped 
up between East and West. . 


The bashfulness and regard for public senti- 
ment displayed by those who extended the clem- 
ency is touching. But why be so bashful, gentle- 
men? Politics is a tough game and there is a 
school of thought which maintains that all is 
fair in politics. Even a certain large country 
that likes to introduce itself in polite society as 
the champion of “‘progress” and “‘peace” did not 
tefrain, when it was expedient, to make a pact 
with Nazis. If certain influential elements in 
the American administration feel that the time 
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has come for the United States to woo unrecon- 


Comment 


structed Nazis, the public would be grateful 
for frankness on their part. 

The quality of clemency is of another order. 
Before dispensing it so lavishly, the surviving vic- 
tims of the Nazi crimes would have to be con- 
sulted. Are they, too, ready to forgive and for- 
get? Are they, too, ready to enter into deals with 
their erstwhile tormentors? 

The released German war criminals are dined 
and feted by their compatriots as returning 
heroes. Simultaneously there is a cry for the 
restoration of “the honor of German arms.” 
Legally it is possible for the appropriate authori- 
ties to open the prison gates for Krupp and the 
other war criminals. But true clemency can 
only be granted by those who have suffered at 
Nazi hands. And as for the “honor of German 
arms,” no one can restore that to the Germans. 
They will have to win it with their own efforts. 
So far they have not shown any great diligence 
in the direction of rehabilitating themselves in 
the eyes of the world, and particularly in the 
eyes of their surviving victims. 


Tradition Becomes Law 


HE RATIFICATION of the twenty second 
amendment to the Constitution by the re- 
quired thirty six states has made it a law of the 
land. Henceforth no President is to be elected 
for more than two full terms, excepting the 
President now in office who may try for another 
term. This addition to the Constitution has 
been greeted with more warmth on the right 
than in liberal circles. Newspapers and organ- 
izations left of center, sensing that the jubila- 
tion in Republican ranks is in a sense a vindica- 
tion of their former opposition to the late Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, have greeted the new amendment 
with undue coolness. 

But liberals can afford to disregard the glee 
in conservative circles. These cannot make the 
new amendment retroactive anymore than they 
can affect FDR’s place and influence in Ameri- 
can history. Once the element of partisan ani- 
mosity and the feeling that whenever some 
Republicans cheer it is necessary for good liber- 
als to retort with a sneer are ruled out, there 
remain many substantial reasons for welcoming 
the new amendment. 

One of these reasons is that the American sys- 
tem of government has once more demonstrated 
its vitality and its ability to meet new situations 
as they arise. The new situation is a twofold 
one. Granting that the election of Franklin 
Roosevelt to a third and fourth terms as presi- 
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dent was a boon to the welfare of the country, 
the conduct of the war, relations with the allies 
and New Deal legislation, it nevertheless remains 
a fact that in electing him to these terms the 
people departed from a national tradition that 
was more than eight score years old, time enough 
to test its essential soundness. As long as there 
were no exceptions to the tradition it was not 
necessary to embody it, and the historic wisdom 
it contained, in written law. 

With the tradition breached, even if only in 
the case of a single President, its future authority 
became endangered, for, contrary to the popular 
maxim, the exception does not prove the rule; 
it merely sets a precedent. It would be idle, 
at this time, to engage in long academic specula- 
tions what would have happened had this amend- 
ment been in force in 1940 and 1944. Roosevelt 
would then not have been wartime president. 
That much is obvious. That a lesser man might 
have held the office is most likely. But faith in 
the democratic process is not predicated on the 
election of the best man in the country to the 
highest office. Not all the presidents could lay 
claim to greatness, yet there can be no doubt 
that the country prospered and preserved its 
freedoms much better with an occasional medi- 
ocre man at the helm than it would have under 
the constant threat of some man on a horse 
appointing—or even electing—himself perma- 
nent ruler. It is providential, perhaps, that the 
one departure from the two term traditon in- 
volved a man of the type of Roosevelt. 


The twenty second amendment is also an act 
of affirmation in democratic principles at this 
time, when the western world has so recently 
defeated three dictatorships and is now threat- 
ened by the encroachment of a fourth one. Even 
if it had not been for the four consecutive elec- 
tions of one man to the presidency, the present 
would be an excellent moment for a country 
like the United States to go on record and to 
embody in its basic law the principle that too 
long a stay in office—whether that office is 
President, Fuehrer, Duce or Vozhd—is a threat 
to freedom. In times of danger it is necessary 
to be doubly cautious, and this is a time of danger. 


The ratification of the amendment is also 
gratifying from still another standpoint. Laws 
enacted on short notice often prove to be unen- 
forceable and may not reflect the will and the 
spirit of the people. Sometimes it is necessary to 
promulgate laws quickly. Even a constitutional 
amendment had been passed in haste and later 
had to be revoked. But a stable society does not 
act hastily on its basic social concepts. First a 
precedent is established; if the precedent finds 
a response among the people it becomes accepted 
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as a tradition, and only after it is firmly fixed 
in the minds of the nation is such a tradition 
given that sanction which custom can never al- 
together acquire. In this respect the slow ger- 
mination of the simple yet effective idea that no 
man should head the country for more than 
two terms to its final constitutional fruition is 
a heartening sign of the basic soundness of the 
political development of the United States. In 
passing this amendment this country may have 
deprived itself of the third and fourth term 
services of an exceptional man or woman at 
some future date. But this risk is well worth 
taking. When greatness comes to office it should 
be tempered with some humility, otherwise its 
merits may be more than negated by the harm 
it can Cause. 


The New Cabinet Crisis in Israel 


ae A FEw months have passed since the last 
cabinet crisis in Israel was patched up and 
once again that country is confronted with a 
new crisis. As on the previous occasion, this 
time, too, the crisis was precipitated by the Re- 
ligious Bloc over an ostensibly religious issue. But 
the fervor with which such politically disparate 
groups as the left wing Mapam and the ultra 
right Heruth and the General Zionists voted 
against the government, is the best proof that 
the religious issue was not the one really under- 
lying the crisis. 

What was the complaint of the Religious Bloc? 
In the past it had been claimed that children 
of Orthodox immigrants from Yemen and 
North Africa were “forced” to submit to secular 
education in the immigrant reception camps. A 
commission was appointed to study the situation 
and an agreement was reached to remedy what- 
ever evils had existed in this respect. But by 
now most of these immigrants have left the 
reception camps and live in “‘maabarot,” suburbs 
near old villages and towns. Children in these 
“maabarot” attend schools of their parents’ 
choice. But the two parties constituting the 
Religious Bloc insist that even in “‘maabarot” 
children of Orthodox parents should attend 
their schools. Mapai, Ben Gurion’s party, re- 
jected this claim. When the government’s policy 
was taken to a vote in Knesset, it lost by a small 
number and the Premier tendered his resignation. 

Unlike the previous crisis, this one is not 
likely to be resolved by the formation of a new 
and modified coalition. It appears obvious at 
this writing that a general country-wide elec- 
tion will be held soon. The General Zionists, 
who recently scored gains in the municipal elec- 
tions, are eager for an election, hoping to emerge 
from it as the second largest party in the coun: 
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try and to replace the Religious Bloc in a coali- 
tion with Mapai. 

Such an election would not be an unmitigated 
evil. Elsewhere in this issue we publish an article 
explaining the economic background behind the 
crisis. It would appear that the issue of religious 
education, important though it may be to some 
segments of the population of Israel, is not the 
crucial one. A more general opposition of the 
elements dedicated to free enterprise and private 
initiative unites the Religious Bloc, General 
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Zionists and Heruth. To evade this issue would 
only lead to further crises. Resort to a general 
election would clarify the political atmosphere. 
Though it is impossible to foretell with assur- 
ance the outcome of the popular vote, informed 
observers feel that the bulk of the people of 
Israel would vote for the forces of constructive 
planning that have led the country through the 
war of independence, brought more than half 
a million Jews to its borders and stand guard 
over the vital interests of the people. 


Standby Socialism 


by Ben Halpern 


» Noe LONG ISLAND RAILROAD which hauls great 
crowds of commuters to work in New York 
City every day is a notoriously run-down line. 
In the past year it has had two calamitous accid- 
ents costing over a hundred lives. These disasters 
shook the ramshackle financial structure of the 
road to its foundations. 

A few days after the second accident, a curious 
item appeared in-the New York papers. An 
anonymous group of financiers—unnamed, to 
protect themselves from phone calls and advice 
by mail—said they were trying to raise funds 
to buy the road. They were very frank about 
their motives in seeking to purchase so unattrac- 
tive a property. For one thing they were afraid 
that a clamor for public ownership might cause 
the city to shoulder the road’s deficit, which 
could lead to an increase in municipal debt and 
in the tax-rate. But they also had another posi- 
tive political and social object: they wanted to 
prove that the road could be run safely, efficient- 
ly, and at a profit under private ownership, and 
not let it be said that once more “socialism” had 
to take over because of a critical failure of free 
enterprise. 

With all the municipally owned transit sys- 


»Items in America today, it is surprising to see 


so exaggerated a reaction at the possibility of 
one more being added. But, upon reflection, this 


d|seems to be only one of many contemporary ex- 


amples of neurotic sensitivity among “economic 
liberals” to what they interpret as the creeping 
While Socialists for 
their part, have been disheartened by the way 
they see history passing them by, “free enter- 
prise” advocates have shown a lively alarm not 
only at the threat of Communism beyond their 
frontiers but at the extensive encroachments of 
“Socialism” in the “‘capitalist” world itself. Now, 
of course, the foreground of the struggle be- 
tween “Socialism” and “capitalism” is occupied 
by the issue of Communism, but there may be 


something to be learned by isolating and con- 
sidering separately the advances and frustrations 
of that which is called “statism” by its opponents 
and “democratic Socialism” by its protagonists. 


[Tt Is NoT Easy, as a matter of fact, to isolate 

precisely what we are talking about. Those 
who regard the rise of Socialism with abhorrence 
and fear do not help much. In their polemical 
zeal, their whole strategy is to portray Socialist 
or semi-Socialist innovations as essentially the 
same as totalitarian Communism—as a step to- 
ward enslavement of the individual. Whatever 
merit there may be in this contention, considered 
as historiosophy it obscures the immediate prob- 
lem of defining the specific nature and bearings 
of a political and economic trend which in con- 
temporary history stands sharply opposed to 
Bolshevism. The anti-Socialists confuse the is- 
sue in another way as well. While identifying 
everything “Socialist” with “Communism” they 
at the same time group under the damning title 
of Socialism all sorts of government controls dis- 
tasteful to them which have been instituted in 
many countries to facilitate the better function- 
ing of the free enterprise system. This might 
not in itself make discussion impossible: one 
could agree to argue with a consistent economic 
liberal the merits of the entire gamut of public 
and private restrictions on competition as a 
single, essentially identical process—tariffs, car- 
tels, foreign trade and currency controls, state 
capitalism, and other forms of socialized indus- 
try. But the anti-Socialists do not adopt (in 
practice, whatever their assumptions in theory) 
any such clear and consistent position. They 
may be in favor of high tariffs, cartels and cur- 
rency controls, and against nationalized indus- 
tries. The conflict, in fact, is not between one 
sharply defined theoretical system and another. 
It is between one group of interests and another, 
and the first problem is to define just those in- 
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terests and isolate just those processes which we 
may regard as specifically Socialist, in contradis- 
tinction to both capitalist and Communist trends. 

Europe offers a better background for such a 
discussion than America, for there one side of 
the argument is sustained by a party which plain- 
ly declares itself to be Socialist, while here this 
label is applied to New Dealers by their political 
foes but repudiated by the New Dealers them- 
selves. In Europe, Great Britain, with a Socialist 
government over the past five years, is perhaps 
the best example. A>recent book* by Ernest 
Watkins, a writer for the conservative journal 
Economist and a BBC news commentator, illus- 
trates how far the issues between the two sides 
in this debate (speaking in terms of practical 
political forces) have been narrowed down. 

Mr. Watkins decisively distinguishes between 
Socialism and Communism as contemporary poli- 
tical phenomena: ‘““The essence of a communist 
state is one party which claims both the mono- 
poly of all political wisdom and the right to 
stay in office forever. Socialism, in distinction, 
involves a belief that the voters must be left 
the right to reject socialist policies if they so 
wish ... In Britain, the vote in 1950 was as 
free as it was in 1945, or in 1935. The Con- 
servative party could have won the election if a 
majority of the electorate had voted for its can- 
didates; and had it won, its political powers 
would not have been impaired by anything the 
Labor Government had done between 1945 
and 1950.” 

On the relations between “Socialism” and 
“Capitalism” in the context of current British 
politics, Mr. Watkins says the following: “I am 
not arguing whether the capitalist state favors 
employers and the socialist state favors the 
working class. If this alone were the case, the 
gulf between the two types would be far wider 
than it is. I am suggesting that both kinds of 
state favor all sorts of interests, in preference to 
others that would seem—in strict theory—to 
have equal title to support. I would claim, too, 
that there will be alterations from time to time 
in the groups supported, and in the extent to 
which they are supported. For instance, in Brit- 
ain, has the Labor Government treated the pri- 
mary school teachers as well as it has the miners 
or the doctors? Did the Labor Government sub- 
ject the ‘Capitalist’ farmer, who owned his land, 
to the same rough treatment as it gave to the 
‘capitalist’ who owned stock in a nationalized 
gas undertaking? It did not... 

“The single-minded capitalist may claim that 
the capitalist state provides equal opportunity 


* The Cautious Revolution (Britain Today and Tomorrow), 
Farrar Strauss, pp. 456, $5.00. 
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for all Does it? ... When Britain ‘discriminated’ 
against the interests of the oil industry, the mo- 
tion-picture industry and the tobacco-growing 
industry in the United States, did each win the 
same measure of attention from the State De- 
partment? Has the watchmaker a guaranteed 
price for his product, as has the farmer? ... 

“My ... point is that no country can allow 
itself to become neutral or passive in its attitude 
towards its constituent elements. If it is to live 
... if it is to move, it must desire to move in 
a particular direction, and it must favor those 
elements which will help it progress. 

**. .. The day has gone when the government 
of a capitalist country could say, in effect, ‘we 
are in office to favor the rich at the expense of 
any interest or consideration which conflicts 
with the right of the individual to get as rich 
as he can, as quickly as he can, by any means 
he can.” Any democratic state, once it is based 
on universal adult suffrage, must seek to establish 
a minimum standard of living, below which it 
will not willingly allow its citizens to descend. 
In that sense, it must be a welfare state.” 

This establishes a clear, and rather close, rela- 
tion between “capitalist” and “socialist” parties 
in contemporary democracies. As to the differ- 
ences between the two, Mr. Watkins offers cer- 
tain least-common-denominator definitions, in 
his own circumspect or roundabout British style. 
Concerning Socialism he states: “I would say 
that in a democracy, socialism is the tendency 
of the government to seek to favor those elements 
in society which will maintain a minimum and 
if possible produce a rising standard of living and 
well-being for the least capable of its citizens.” 

A definition of the “capitalist” trend emerges 
from another passage, which Mr. Watkins be- 
gins with a quotation from Howard Brubaker 
of the New Yorker: “In the British election 
campaign, the conservatives are saying that they 
accept most of the Laborites’ social program but 
promise to do everything more efficiently.” To 
which Mr. Watkins adds the following observa- 
tions: “As a summary, I feel it was very near 
the mark indeed, but I would alter one word. 
I would substitute the word ‘cheaply’ for 
‘efficiently.’ ” 

The implied distinction is an important one. 
It gives us not only a closer definition of the 
“capitalist” position as one which seeks above 
all “cheap” rather than socially “efficient” gov- 
ernment, but also an independent standard—Mr. 
Watkins’ own standard of social “‘efficiency”— 
for judging both “capitalist” and “socialist” 
claims. We thus have three positions defined: 
the “socialist” position, which seeks political 
power through democratic processes in order to 
favor those interests which make for a rising 
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level of living for the underprivileged; a ‘“‘cap- 
italist” position, which also seeks power through 
democratic processes but in order to favor those 
interests which make government cheap for 
the large taxpayers and otherwise secures their 
privileged economic position; and a third posi- 
tion, ultimately adopted by the public as arbiter 
and critic of the previous two, which takes the 
social “efficiency” of either policy, as determined 
by its effect on all ranks of society, as its criterion 
of judgement. Thus, the anonymous investors 
who proposed to buy the bankrupt Long Island 
Railroad may have been interested in terms of 
pocketbook mainly in preventing a rise in the 
tax rate, which might be feared if the munici- 
pality would take over the road: they wanted 
cheap government. But they were also anxious 
to prove to the public that private operation 
was at least as “efficient,”—in terms of public 
safety and convenience—as public operation of 
the road. Similarly the Labor Government in 
Britain may feel that the interests of “the work- 
ers” demand, as their most complete and per- 
manent safeguard, the progressive nationaliza- 
tion of basic industries. But in a democracy they 
have found that each step in their program has 
had to be justified in terms of its specific effect 
upon the social “efficiency” of the industry in- 
volved—the effect upon production, working 
conditions, and even the effect upon the income 
of stockholders in the industries to be nation- 
alized. 


O ANYONE accustomed to the classical ideologi- 

cal definitions of “socialism” and “capitalism” 
these new empirical definitions in terms of the 
economic interests of the underprivileged and 
the privileged must appear utterly inadequate. 
A distinterested observation of the actual prac- 
tices of Socialist and “‘capitalist” parties in all 
countries of political democracy backs up these 
definitions far more than it does the dogmatic 
definitions. But, even if we stick rigorously to 
what we observe in the actual practice of Social- 
ist parties, Mr. Watkins’ definitions still require 
some refinement; and the crucial points that he 
obscures happen to be vital to an understanding 
of the peculiar situation and specific problems 
of the Socialism of “‘cautious revolution.” 


One point Mr. Watkins obscures is precisely 
the fact indicated in the title of his book, that 
Socialism does, after all, intend, however cau- 
tiously, to bring about a “revolution.” That is 
to say, it is by no means the intention of any 
Socialist party that the voters should actually 
be able to “reject socialist policies” once they 
have been instituted. Socialist “reforms” once 
made are intended to be permanent, and perma- 
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nently to alter the basic structure of society. 
Here, indeed, is the difference between a Social- 
ist party and a “New Deal” party, which also 
aims primarily to improve the conditions of the 
underprivileged. Such a New Deal party is 
basically uncommitted to specific policies, but 
will try anything that may seem to lead to eco- 
nomic betterment, especially for low income 
groups. Moreover, they are ideologically inclined 
to accept the Keynesian way of thinking, which 
may propose one type of economic policy for 
a given situation and its opposite for another 
situation—government spending in a depression 
and government surpluses in an inflationary 
period. In point of fact, of course, many New 
Deal policies prove to be irreversible so that even 
anti-New Dealers come to accept them, and in 
many cases there is from the very beginning an 
implicit assumption that they will be permanent. 
A social security law based on actuarial calcula- 
tions necessarily implies that it will be retained 
under succeeding administrations, whatever 
party wins the elections, and so does a flood con- 
trol and soil conservation project. Even other 
laws of which this cannot be said set up estab- 
lished facts which tend to perpetuate themselves. 
But it is true that the New Deal is in principle 
empiricist—it is only committed to trying out 
specific policies, and has no dogmatic conviction 
that they are intrinsically right. Consequently, 
it can view with equanimity the rejection after 
trial of any specific policy, as long as it is in a 
position to try others which seem likely to serve 
the same end of improving the conditions of the 
poor — sometimes trust-busting, other times 
NRA; sometimes tariff reductions, other times 
farm price supports. It is not the same with So- 
cialism. A Socialist party aims not only to raise 
the living conditions of the poor but to reform 
the economy morally, so to speak, to eliminate 
inherently bad processes and replace them with 
inherently good ones. Once such an inherently 
good policy has been instituted, Socialists cannot 
view with equanimity its rejection by the voters, 
even if they seem to consider it an economic 
hardship. 

The fact is that democratic Socialism has been 
making things easy for itself by ignoring this 
question: how can one make permanent, revolu- 
tionary changes by democratic procedure if the 
voters remain free to reject such changes at a 
subsequent election? Socialists have considered 
this matter mainly from one end—the period 
before basic social changes are instituted—where 
they have virtuously opposed the anti-demo- 
cratic imposition of Socialist economic morality 
upon a society which in its majority is opposed. 
What their position on the situation would be 
after Socialism was installed in power by a 
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majority could until recently only be surmised. 
It is still a fairly murky chapter. But the under- 
lying belief was fairly clear: the Socialist policies 
instituted by the first Socialist government 
should be of such a character that they would 
maintain themselves permanently in existence, 
and anyway a Socialist government would most 
probably keep the confidence of a majority— 
with, of course, fluctuations—with relative per- 
manency. 


“The nationalization of basic industries” does 
not quite represent a complete definition of So- 
cialist policy, but it comes pretty close to that. 
There is an implicit assumption that “national- 
ization of basic industries” should and would 
close the books on one period in economic history 
and open up a new epoch. The underlying the- 
ory is that just as private ownership of the tools 
of production not only operates through the 


profit (or wage, or interest, or rent) motive but - 


automatically imposes such motives upon entre- 
preneurs (or workers, or rentiers, or landlords), 
so a nationalized economy not only operates 
through the motives of production for use, but 
automatically imposes such motivational pat- 
terns upon all those who live and work under the 
new social system. Where competition is the rule 
of society, everyone has to compete whether he 
is temperamentally disposed to it or not; and 
when cooperation becomes the rule, everyone 
will have to cooperate, whatever his “natural” 
inclinations. Now, if only “basic industries” are 
nationalized, there remain, of course, ‘“‘non-basic 
industries” where the rule of competition would 
still prevail. But the implicit assumption was 
that the balance of economic determinism is 
weighted on the side of the “basic industries” 
and whatever system of economic motives pre- 
vails there will determine the character of society 
and the pattern of thinking of its members. The 
preponderantly Socialist character of the econ- 
omy would be reflected, of course, in the political 
sphere, and “capitalist” parties would simply, 
and “automatically,” grow outdated. 


Not Att this was ever thought out in detail, of 

course, any more than the Communists both- 
ered to speculate on the specific processes where- 
by the dictatorship of the proletariat would lead 
to the withering away of the State. But some 
such scheme was implied when Marxists told us 
that Socialism, once returned to power in the 
industrially advanced West, would never require 
a GPU to ensure its permanence—for capitalist 
parties could never again aspire to a majority— 
and would at once be able to dispense with re- 
wards proportioned to production. 
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The five or six years of Socialist government 
in Britain and the experience of Socialist govern- 
ments in other countries have shown how naive 
all this was. That Socialist governments could 
be overthrown surprised no one, of course, since 
it had happened more than once before the war, 
But in those days Socialist governments had in- 
troduced reforms which were not expected to|WE 
revolutionize the basic pattern of society and 
alter the motivational pattern of the people;jof a 
they were ordinary trade union reforms. After|whe: 
the war, however, there was the nationalization] pt 
of basic industries such as transport, mining and|The 
power production in many countries. Yet de-|supp 
spite the widespread adoption of these Socialist} ‘Ty 
policies, Socialist parties lost rather than gained]:,.¢i 
strength—and not only to the Communists on api, 
the left, but also in relation to the parties on thelder 
right. In Britain, to be sure, the Labor Party},,, 
held office for five years and succeeded in win-[of ¢, 
hing the election at the close of this term: butlduc¢; 
the majority was so reduced in last year’s elec- by a 
tion that new elections may be necessary in tht} ajict 
near future. And at the present writing, despit¢,.:1,, 
the nationalization of basic industries which}p. 
every Socialist should imagine would render ob-);rep; 
solete all capitalist parties, public opinion polls 
show that an election held now would probablyj, Fo 
return the Tories rather than Labor to power. basi 

One may argue that, after all, this is not so|"°P 
decisive. Even the Tories today ‘would not ré = 
verse the Socialist policies already adopted, and|‘"°° 
the new economic patterns permanently estab|'* t th 
lished in this manner will slowly impose them|™ 
selves on the people’s whole way of thinking. But 
one can take no such easy comfort any longer|* 

Just how much nationalization is required in|™J° 
order to make the new motivational patternj?™V4 
dominant in society? It is a dubious point. And echr 
can we be sure that the tide of nationalization is 
still rising, that the, Tories will really not reve 
it in some cases? What has happened with regard 

to the latest nationalization—in the case o voul 
Britain’s steel industry—gives no assurance as fine 
that. By no means certain that the majority of id 
the people were behind them on this issue, the 
Laborites nevertheless insisted on nationalizing cratic 
steel in accordance with their election program}?#‘t 
It was a symbolic assertion of their Socialist aims|*™ 
But the way the nationalization of steel was car of th 
ried out places no insurmountable barriers to its a aised 
reversion to private ownership. Here, indeed, vray 
the Labor Party acted as though it were part off °°” 
their creed that the voters must not only bq SY 
given the right, but offered the opportunity, “tq'"° ° 
reject socialist policies if they so wish.” Both thq'™ b 
Conservatives and Liberals are clearly deter} on 
mined to invite the voters to do just that at tha” 
earliest opportunity. Their acquiescence or sub 
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mission to nationalization in other cases does not 
mean that this is now an obsolete issue. And no 
7 naivel Me will assert with assurance that the amount 
- could] nationalization already in effect in Britain is 
e, sinc: enough to establish a new social system and a new 
ne wal preponderant pattern of economic motivation. 


had in- 


sted to| WHAT WE Have seen of the progress of na- 
ty and tionalization in England also raises questions 
people;jof another sort. Is it quite so clear, in general, 

After|where this process is leading us, whether it affects 
ization}a preponderant part of the economy or not? 
ng andjThe facts as they present themselves to date 
Yet de-|support some unanticipated conclusions. 


ocialist There is first of all the fact that the national- 
gainedlyations for the most part were accepted by the 
usts ONlcanitalist class with astonishing docility, con- 
on theldering that they were the vehicles of a revolu- 
 Partyliion, however cautious. There were exceptions, 
Nn WiN-lof course, as in the case of the British steel in- 
a but dustry: a fact not without its significance. But, 
s elec. by and large, one may almost say that the capi- 
an the talists were satisfied with the nationalization of 
despite} railroads and coal-mines in Britain. Certainly 
whichlthe stockholders and bondholders of these de- 


Jer ob- crepit industries were. 
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For the industries nationalized were not only 
“basic,” they were also, it is fair to say, “de- 
Jcrepit”; almost in the class of the Long Island 
rot refRailroad. From the point of view of Marxist 
d, atl theory, this is not quite as it should be. In fact 
estat throws monkey wrenches into the dialectical 
heal machinery at a number of critical places. The 
ig. But|Xpectation of Marxists generally was that capi- 
longi talism, while grinding down a larger and larger 
‘red inf@ajority deeper and deeper into proletarian de- 
attern#Privation, would at the same time raise the 
- Andtechnological machinery higher and higher in 
soil ithe scale of productive efficiecy. Thus when the 
reverse majority took over the machine it would at once 
regart be ready for production for use at a level that 
ase. ofVOuld make communist distribution feasible. 
-e as toOnly the theorists of violent change saw clearly 
rity ofthat this scheme was incompatible with a legal 
ue, the 4 gradual revolution, and ruled out demo- 
alizind*tatic Socialism. Be that as it may, reality de- 
mfparted from the scheme at many points: capital- 
ism did not universally depress living conditions 
of the workers to the subsistence level, but 
taised them well beyond; the capitalists were not 
djlways predatory and keenly efficient producers 
—sometimes they were inefficient and anxious 
to suppress predation, and competition as well; 
and consequently democratic, gradualist Social- 
nels tn ism became possible. The workers, having more 
deter4 lose than their chains, having a positive stake 
at thd” the existing society, were still interested in 
teforms and safeguards, to give them advantages 
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such as they saw other social classes seeking 
through legal means. In some industries, and 
some of them “basic,” the pointlessness of further 
free competition became so obvious to everyone, 
both worker and capitalist, that there was little 
resistance even to so radical a solution as 
nationalization. 

One of favorite ideas of “scientific Socialism” 
is the paradox that while capitalism will grow 
increasingly efficient as a producing mechanism, 
it will also grow increasingly unprofitable. 
Among non-Marxian progressive economists, 
especially in the United States, a similar idea is 
current: that the national economy reaches— 
has reached, indeed—a stage of “maturity.” This 
is disputed by other economists who point out 
that while the physical “frontier” may be ex- 
hausted, there is an inexhaustible frontier of 
human needs or wants. Our economy can con- 
tinually develop new industries which, in a 
manner of speaking, give birth to such new 
wants: automobiles, airplanes, radio, television, 
plastics. But whether or not the economy as 
a whole is “mature,” hardly anyone will deny 
that certain important parts of it are mature or 
even senile. The very multiplication of new in- 
dustries necessarily involves the obsolescence of 
old ones. And in some cases the senescent indus- 
tries are too important to be abandoned. They 
are of such a nature that large amounts of ir- 
recoverable fixed social capital is sunk in them; 
or there is no adequate substitute for them,— 
they are essential to the functioning of the eco- 
nomy. Yet they no longer pay either the work- 
ers or the investor, and it is increasingly difficult 
to attract new investments or to pay a wage 
that will be competitive with other offers on 
the labor market. As conducted under unre- 
stricted free enterprise, these industries are ex- 
posed to obsolescence because they deplete their 
resources, or, having invested a large fixed capi- 
tal, find themselves faced with competition from 
substitute industries with lower costs. It would 
not be altogether baseless to call this whole 
group a class of “uneconomic” industries. Yet 
society’s stake in these industries is too great to 
allow them to be abandoned. In one form or 
another, society must finance their new invest- 
ment—through subsidies or by taking over 
ownership—and at the same time see to it that 
they be nationalized, conserve their assets, and 
operate according to an overall plan that will 
guarantee the supply of their products in ac- 
cordance with social need. 

Industries in this situation are likely, wher- 
ever possible, to protect themselves by organ- 
izing cartels. In many cases this merely pro- 
vides a shelter behind which the inefficiency of 
the industry is perpetuated and increased. The 
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poor return to workers in many of these in- 
dustries does not compensate them for the rough 
and even dangerous nature of their work, and 
men do not readily enter these occupations. 
These cartels also become a burden to the con- 
sumer who has to pay their high prices and to 
the tax payers who subsidize them. It is not too 
difficult to understand why nationalization some- 
times commends itself to a majority of voters 
in such cases—especially when the stockholders 
of these industries are given compensation which 
fully satisfies the investing public.* A Social- 
ism with a program of nationalization which 
takes over “‘basic industries” to the extent they 
are also “uneconomic industries,” run moreover, 
by inefficient cartels and hence offensive to the 
public, is a sort of standby Socialism, called in 
to meet an emergency situation. Can such stand- 
by service—even for vital and basic industries 
and even on a permanent basis, since we assume 
that free enterprise has no cure for these ills— 
can such underpinning of rotten beams gradual- 
ly create a new society? 

Perhaps, it may; but it is certain that the sys- 
tem has certain collateral effects which are al- 
ready evident. It is clear that merely national- 
izing an ill-equipped and run-down industry 
will not alter its economic prospects. The new 
investment and general reorganization which 
the state must undertake will probably increase 
the deficit on current operations rather than 
diminish it. A government which nationalizes 
industry will also raise wages without checking 
the effect on profits beforehand. The majority 
in favor of nationalization may decline, and 
will at any rate lose enthusiasm after the first 
balance-sheets of the nationalized industry are 
published. As for the workers, they come up 
against the realization that not too much has 
changed in their daily routine: the managers 
are the same and their relations with them are 
not noticeably altered: Moreover, the Labor 
Government itself is not universally in favor of 
nationalization. When it comes to the insurance 
industry, with its high, wasteful army of sales- 
men covering in multiple overlaps a market 
that could be efficiently served by a fraction of 
their number, the Socialist government avoided 
nationalization because so much of the field is 
in the hands of cooperatives—that is, of Labor 
itself. ; 

The total effect is, at any rate, to obscure the 
moral and mythic significance of the whole na- 
tionalization. Where it was to be a high princi- 
ple pregnant with change, with new patterns 


* The Labor Government also nationalized medicine and the 
Bank of England. lt would complicate the argument unduly to 
go into the special aspects of these cases. 
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of economic motivation, germinating an over- 
turn in the entire system of economic society, 
it tends to become an expedient measure, signifi- 
cant only for the particular case. 

No Socialist party—or any other party for 
that matter—which ever headed a government 
won the majority that voted it confidence on its 
ideology alone. It always won on the attraction 
of its policy as applied to particular cases. But 
majorities of this sort (whether of coalitions in 
countries with multiple parties or of the whole 
electorate in two-party countries) come and 
go, as particular issues arise. The permanent 
core of a party are its ideological adherents; 
without them it has nothing with which to at- 
tract a majority. 

For its permanent core of ideological adher- 
ents any Socialist party must preserve the moral, 
mythic quality of its doctrines. The policies it 
advocates cannot be selected merely in order 
to attract a majority from time to time. They 
must be advocated systematically even though 
they may sometimes lead to electoral defeat, 
if they are to continue to be believed in. This 
presumes, of course, that they can be believed 
in. One thing which can hardly be believed in 
any more is that by enactment of nationalization 
for which there is a large majority support, 
a sufficient part of the economy can be con- 
verted to production for use so that the motivs- 
tional patterns of Socialism will become pre- 
dominant in society. But a Socialist party which 
goes from the realization of this fact to the entire 
abandonment of its mythic belief in and moral 
demand for a radical departure from current 
motivational patterns, and the adoption of new 
and better patterns, loses both the right and the 
ability to exist. 

Anyway, Socialist parties should long ago 
have ceased to believe that political methods, 
whether violent or gradualist, are the most ap- 
propriate methods for bringing about a funda- 
mental change in the motivational patterns of 
men. 





@ The undersigned is at present engaged in the prep- 
aration of a Ph.D. dissertation at Columbia University 
on the topic “The Development of Zionism In The 
United States During The Period 1896-1914.” 


@ Any person who has letters, pamphlets, clippings, 
journals, newspapers, or other material pertaining to 
that early period, would render the writer a great service 
by informing him of same or by sending same to him. 
All material will be promptly returned. 


MARNIN FEINSTEIN, Registrar 
Herzliah Hebrew Teachers Inst. 
314 WEST 91st STREET NEW YORK 24, N. Y. 
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|, Too, Was A Hero! 


by Mordecai S. Chertoff 
A Personal Account in a Lighter Vein from Israel's War of Independence 


| hy MarcH, 1948, after the bombing of The 
Palestine Post, the Jewish Agency building 
and Ben Yehuda street in Jerusalem, the Haga- 
nah, predecessor of the Israel Defense Army, had 
the run of Jewish Jerusalem. The British kept 
pretty close within the confines of their barbed- 
wire “Bevingrad” enclosures. A “comb-out” of 
shirkers was ordered and squads of Military 
Police, resplendant in new uniforms and armed 
with truncheons, would seal off a street and chal- 
lenge all pedestrians to show their service regis- 
tration cards—or else. 


A group of us was sitting in the Atarah Cafe, - 


on Ben Yehudah Street, when a baker’s dozen 
of M.P.’s swarmed in. They posted men at the 
doors and proceeded to investigate everybody. 
Table after table was visited, with an occasional 
male escorted outside for eventual transfer to 
a recruiting center. When our turn came, the 
only document I could produce was a slip of 
crumpled paper on which I had scrawled “The 
bearer is one of our people”, and which had been 
stamped by the code name of our Intelligence 
section, “Mizrahi”’,* and countersigned by the 
commanding officer. 

The investigating M.P. turned a dull brick 
red and thundered to the cafe at large: “I don’t 
care what political party you belong to—there’s 
no protektzia (pull) in war! Outside!” 

Strangers sneered as I walked out between two 
gorillas, and my friends all looked the other way. 
American prestige was at a low ebb until I came 
back a few minutes later, grinning: the M.P. 
officer knew who, or what, “Mizrahi” was. 


Y FIRST contact with the Haganah came just 

a few weeks after my arrival in Jerusalem 

in January, 1947. I was trying to cross Ben 

Yehuda Street and was standing, caught, be- 

tween the two streams of cars and motorcycles, 

with a sprinkling of donkey-carts, when a short, 

stout, bald man of about forty, a man I knew 

as part-time policeman and part-time journalist, 
joined me on the little “safety island.” 

“Would you like an interview with a Haganah 
big-shot?” Since I was working for the Palestine 
Post then, I was a “journalist,” and since I was an 
American I was, by local definition, an ““Ameri- 
can Journalist”—and American journalists were 


* “Mizrahi” is also the name of the religious party in the 
Zionist movement. 


always looking for cloak-and-dagger stories. The 
offer was a natural. 

At ten o’clock the following morning I obedi- 
ently walked into the Cafe Europe, on Zion 
Square, and looked for a heavy-set red-head with 
a bristling moustache. There was the inevitable 
“Baldy sent me,” followed by a two-hour dis- 
cussion in which Red learned more about me 
than I did about the Haganah. I subsequently 
produced a long and very involved piece in 
which I proved, conclusively, that the surround- 
ing Arab states would never attack should a 
Jewish state be declared, and that the local Arabs 
would fight, briefly, and then flee. Fortunately 
for me, the article was rejected by more maga- 
zines than there were guns in Jerusalem when 
it was written. 

But the interview bore other fruit. It wasn’t 
long before a friend advised me to join Kupat 
Holim (the Worker’s Sick Fund). We were 
sitting in Atarah, then Jerusalem’s favorite cafe 
and headquarters for a lot of “‘business,” drink- 
ing kafe hafuch (“upside-down”’ coffee, i.e., hot 
milk, with a jigger of coffee added). 

“What do I need health insurance for? I’m 
healthy. Besides, I can’t afford it.” 

*“You’re healthy now, but who knows what 
can happen. Besides . . .” 


“Don’t be silly. The room I live in is in a 
doctor’s apartment. We get along fine. He’ll 
take care of me if I get sick.” 

“Idiot! What if he hasn’t the facilities? Be- 
sides, it won’t cost you anything. Just tell 
Yehezkel I sent you, he’ll fix you up.” 

With the “idiot” accompanied by a swift kick 
in the shins, I understood. That night I went to 
Kupat Holim, one of the few curfew-free build- 
ings in Jerusalem, to join the Haganah. 

There was a boy of about sixteen lounging on 
the stoop of the building as I walked up, and 
he stopped me with a peremptory “nu?” I told 
him I’d come to see Yehezkel; he nodded, ‘“‘be- 
seder,” and I walked in. I passed two more like 
him, went through the same routine, and finally 
came to that night’s Yehezkel, a tall, painfully 
thin, greying man of about fifty, with deep 
lines sculptured around his mouth and bushy 
white eyebrows. 

Did I know the difference between the Ha- 
ganah and Etzel? (The Irgun Zvai Leumi, which 
took to terrorism.) I did. 
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When had I first heard of the Haganah? 

In April, 1936, on a previous visit to Pales- 
tine, when my sister and brother were “invited” 
to join. 

Ten minutes later I had sworn to obey my 
commanding officer, not to divulge who were 
my comrades-in-arms or officers, even on pain 
of death, and was out in the dark street again, 
sweating profusely and more than a little scared. 
Among other things, I had been told—after I 
took the oath—that there was no resigning from 
the Haganah, it was a case of “till death do us 
part.” I walked to the Post that night wondering 
how long it would take for the British to pick 
me up, and how long I would be able to keep 
mum under torture. 

I never did get to find out. I was never tor- 
tured, not even picked up. The closest I got 
to personal heroism was purely semantic: I in- 
dulged in a little guarded heroics among some 
of my “unprivileged” American friends. 


‘THE FirsT piece of equipment—I almost wrote 
weapon—entrusted to me was the nozzle 
of a fire hose. My partner held the hose itself, 
and when the whistle blew we had to run to 
a designated spot and fit the two together. Lucki- 
ly for me, they never sent water through the 
hose (there wasn’t any water) because we never 
did get the two parts together properly. The 
theory was that since the Municipal Fire Brigade 
had dissolved, the Haganah should take over. 
Fortunately for the threatened property, I was 
transferred before any real fires had to be fought. 
I puttered around in the infantry for a while, 
until somebody decided to take advantage of 
the bachelor apartment I shared with two other 
boys—it had three big rooms—and for weeks 
we filled toothpaste tubes and cigarette boxes 
with dynamite and made percussion caps for 
fountain pens. We even duplicated the sticks the 
Jewish policemen were permitted by the British 
to carry but we made certain changes: the body 
was hollowed out and stuffed with dynamite 
and the detonator was fitted into the handle. A 
twist of the handle and the thing went off with 
a lovely bang. How many of these things ever 
got into the hands of the Jewish workers in the 
Arab-infested Government offices I have no idea, 
but it was months before I could trust a package 
of cigarettes or a tube of toothpaste again. 
Once the Haganah had taken over the apart- 
ment, the “home industries” branch didn’t need 
my active participation any more. Someone saw 
a camera in the house, and I was transferred 
again. (Transfer in those days was simple: go 
tell Uri or Uzi or Azi or Shfifon-Puff-adder he 
needs you. If he doesn’t pass you on to someone 
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else, hang around until he gives you something 
to do.) 


Before long I had exposed miles of film (my 
own) and had a complete collection of deathless 
photographs of Jerusalem houses. These photo- 
graphs, with the so-called maps I supplied with 
them, were supposed to show British and Arab 
gun emplacements, and help us plan our own. 
I even tried to get pictures of guns, with which 
to stock these choice locations, but all the guns 
in the city were busy and none were available 
for modelling. 


But I played the role for all it was worth. Why 
stand in front of “Bevingrad” and snap pictures, 
like any tourist, when I could lie flat on my 
stomach on a dirty roof, with the icy wind curd- 
ling the blood in my veins and my fingers so 
cold I could hardly turn the film-wind, and get 
every shot enough off-center so that it was 
useless? 


It wasn’t long before I was telling “Yisrael” 
he wanted me. He had no choice—the American 
had to be humored and made to feel as though 
he were doing something. But Yisrael had real 
genius; he exploited my natural garrulousness 
by making me a spy-catcher. I was supposed to 
interview suspects—get them to talk, and in- 
criminate or clear themselves. 


“Mendy” went with me the first time. We 
walked into a doctor’s office and told him we 
wanted to see him—alone. The three of us sat 
down around a table, and Mendy started it off 
with a bang. He pulled an old Austrian pistol 
out of his pocket and put it down on the table 
—pointing at the doctor. The poor man was 
sure the terrorists had come to extort money, 
and was reaching for his wallet when Mendy 
fired a series of half-intelligible questions at him. 
The answer was one long, stammered “no.” We 
left. Mendy was still suspicious, but I was as 
embarrassed as the victim of the classic nude- 
in-a-barrel-on-Broadway dream. A Dutch wo- 
man (the doctor was Dutch) finally gave me 
his life history, complete with the details of his 
donations to the Bezalel Art School. At the ex- 
pense of my dream of an exciting drumhead 
court-martial and a secret execution, I had to 
clear the man in my report. It was a real sacrifice, 
but I made it, albeit reluctantly. 


Yisrael wouldn’t let me go, though. He had 
ideas, big ones, and after a series of equally re- 
warding interviews, I waited at the end of Gaza 
Road for “Leah” to appear. She was a Yemenite, 
short, slim and beautiful, with the black eyes 
and dark skin and smooth olive complexion of 
her people. With her was Martin—a slim, fair 
English boy of twenty, a member of the Pales- 
tine Police. 
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Martin was stationed in the Kishleh, the Police 
Station in the Old City, just inside of Jaffa Gate. 
Leah had been picked up by the British as a sus- 
pected terrorist, was given a suspended sentence 
and ordered to report to the Kishleh once a 
day, to demonstrate by her presence that she 
wasn’t where something was being blown up. 
From here on in its real E. Philips Oppenheimer 
stuff. Martin and Leah fell in love; he began to 
study Hebrew and decided to convert to Judaism 
so he could marry her. He was taking secret 
lessons from a rabbi in the Old City when Leah 
brought him around to the Haganah. Martin 
was the first of a group of English policemen 
and soldiers who did some very useful work 
gathering information and spotting Arab troop 
movements and gun emplacements. 

His first recruit was an Irishman, a perfect 
stage Irishman: short, wiry, sandy-haired and 
cheerful. As a cautious introduction, “Pat” 
was told he would have to post leaflets in the 
Old City, announcing the new Arabic news 
broadcasts of the Haganah, telling the Arabs 
about their fleeing leaders and giving the Ha- 
ganah’s accounts of battles the British wouldn’t 
let the press publish. 

As I handed Mick the stack of colored leaflets 
he broke into a broad grin, and his brogue was 
thick and soft. 

“Surre, now, and that’s how I starrted in the 
I.R.A.” The next day there were leaflets pasted 
all over the Arab and Armenian Quarters of 
the Old City. 


THE climax of my underground career came 

one moonlit night in June when we went 
out in teams of two and three to hunt spies. 
Headquarters were in a beautiful new building 
which housed one of the Haganah’s many “home 
industries” in its cellar, and we gathered there 
for our briefing before setting out. Two-man 
spot patrols were stationed at vantage points 
throughout the suspected area and three-man 
mobile patrols were to liaison between the sta- 
tionary teams and the two carloads of “shock 
troops” waiting at headquarters. 

The spies were supposed to be using a pistol- 
shot code to direct Arab artillery fire into Jew- 
ish Jerusalem, and the source of these shots had 
been “approximately” pin-pointed by listeners. 
We were to patrol the area, notify headquarters 
of any such shooting, and converge on the spot. 

Yisrael, a Hebrew University student, and 
Uri, an ex-British army sergeant who had once 
been caught aiding and abetting the illegal im- 
migration, were my team-mates for the even- 
ing, and we sidled through dark lanes, pistols 
drawn and cocked. Between shell-bursts we sud- 
denly heard a few scattered pistol shots, and as 
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junior member of the firm I had to get to a 
phone and notify headquarters. The nearest 
phone was at The Palestine (now Jerusalem) 
Post, and I dashed into the building breathlessly, 
snatched a phone from a bewildered secretary, 
and delivered my message. As I rushed out I 
heard G.A., editor of the paper and my ex-boss, 
bellow an angry “what goes on around here?” 
and I barely heard someone answer: “‘Chertoft’s 
playing games again.” 

By the time I got back to my hunter-comrades 
there had been a real massing of the troops. 
Thirty of us poured through a break in a stone 
fence into a weed-grown garden, and three of 
the men stormed up a stone staircase to the roof 
of the house. They worked their way down, 
floor by floor, and flushed a very sleepy old man 
in striped pajamas, who was sure it was a terror- 
ist raid. We wandered around a bit more, fol- 
lowing the stone wall, until I suddenly realized 
that we were almost in Arab held Musrara. I 
weighed the possibility of catching a spy against 
the near-certainty of catching a bullet, and we 
beat a hasty retreat. 


A few blocks from headquarters we saw a 
column of red-streaked smoke rising in the dark 
night. It was headquarters: someone had mixed 
chemicals a little too enthusiastically and there 
had been an explosion. A quick check showed 
one man’ missing, and Yisrael and I finally head- 
ed for his house, very unhappily. 

We found him quietly drinking tea with his 
mother. 


It was good tea, so we visited for a while. 


As a result of that night, my stock with the 
secretary at the Post went sky high: she was con- 
vinced I was a red-hot terrorist, and that I had 
been out on a “job” that night. I didn’t disabuse 
her of the delusion—a little worship never hurt 
a man’s ego, especially when a job begins to get 
more than a little tedious. 


THERE WERE people, though, who suspected 

me of being a reporter and nothing more, 
since every so often I would contribute coverage 
of some “incident” to the Post. I met one, one 
day, carrying a box of matzoth. She was an 
American girl who had been teaching English, 
and all she would say when I asked her what 
she was doing was “nothing much.” It was 
weeks before Yisrael took me to Military Intelli- 
gence headquarters and I saw for myself. 

We walked into the sanctum sanctorum, 
where a group of girls were busy with code 
messages, and there was my friend. It was the 
night before the first truce, and an attack was 
to be launched on the Old City. On orders, I 
spent the night locked up in headquarters and 
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missed what would have been an exciting, and 
dangerous, story. 

On June 28 Yisrael told me to tell “Gabi” 
that he wanted me, and I went down to Tel 
Aviv to report to Central Front Combat Head- 
quarters for assignment as Liaison Officer of 
the new born Israeli Defence Army. But within 
three days I was reporting to the Army Hospital 
at Tel Litvinsky—with yellow jaundice. 

There were forty of us in the ward, and we 
all knew the smallest details of each other’s aches 
and pains. We watched temperature charts, 
blood-test reports and jealously observed the 
changes in diet and treatment, but none of us 
ever learned anything about the patient in bed 
number 38. 

The “walking” patients took turns helping the 
hard-pressed nurses’ aides with the food trays 
for the bed patients, and the personal histories 
of this hospitalized cross-section of world Jewry 
was common property: all except the story of 
bed number 38. We didn’t even know what 
hurt him. 

It was a Palmach sapper with too many 
white blood corpuscles who first noticed that 
there always seemed to be a nurse hovering near 
that particular bed; that its occupant never re- 
ceived visitors; that he was never addressed by 
name by the ward doctor; that during visits by 
the doctors the bed was generally almost hidden 
by the swarming physicians who, it was assumed, 
prodded and poked its occupant just as they 
did us less mysterious mortals. 

The revolver one of the boys spotted under 
the pillow simply heightened the mystery with- 
out offering any lead to its solution, and it 
wasn’t until weeks later in Tel Aviv, that I 
learned part of the answer. Retailers of military 
secrets were whispering about “‘so-and-so, from 
GHQ” who spent some time in a ward with 
the rank-and-file without his identity being 
even guessed at. 

The secret of bed 38 was beyond us all at the 
time, but Uri’s seven-and-a-half inch knife 
wound, memento of the battle for Haifa, was 
something we could see—and measure—and 
talk about, and Menahem’s blood tests were the 
common concern for days. 

Since we were in a military hospital every 
man had his story to tell. The tall, gangling 
fellow in bed 17 had fought at Negba back in 
the days when the Molotov cocktail was an un- 
tried weapon against Egyptian tanks, before 
Baruch had gone through officers’ training school 
and learned that according to all the rules of 
modern warfare it was impossible to defend 
Negba. But in the bunkers at Negba nobody 
had ever heard of the rules, and so they beat 
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back the best the St. Cyr-trained Egyptian com- 
manders could throw at them. 

My immediate neighbor to the left was from 
Abyssinia, more recently from Mishmar Hayar- 
den, while across the aisle was a Jew from Syria 
and a friendly Druse who played a good game 
of checkers. He was picking up Hebrew fast, 
but always retreated behind a musical “‘Aineni 
mevin” (I don’t understand) whenever asked 
about his fellow-tribesmen or Druse life and 
customs. 

“My” Yemenite was always anxious to talk 
though, and always about America and the 
power of the Jewish vote there. Since I had 
then been away from the U.S. almost two years 
he scornfully dismissed anything I had to say 
on the subject, and I was in near-despair at the 
profound contempt he displayed as he quoted 
from the daily press. I had to show him my old 
Palestine Post press card before I finally persuad- 
ed him that I had also worked for a newspaper, 
and he grudgingly conceded that one reporter’s 
word was as good as another’s, even though he 
gave the printed word a slight edge. 

With Benjamin I had another kind of feud, 
a race to see whose golden yellow coloring would 
fade back to normal first. I beat him out by 
a nose—he took two days leave (from jaundice) 
to meet his parents who were arriving from 
France after two years of separation. The high 
Tel Aviv living did him no good. 

My favorite patient, though, was Uri. Mas- 
sively built sabra son of a sabra, he couldn’t make 
his peace with being ill. The knife wound was 
different, and the bullet in his thigh was some- 
thing else again; these were things he could see, 
he could watch them heal, feel the hurt gradually 
melt away and the old suppleness come back; he 
could see the long, ugly welt fine down to a 
thin, angry red line and the jagged rip shrink 
down to a small round scar. But internal aches 
were beyond him. 


Be Nc bedridden was the one thing Uri couldn’t 

take, and when his pain eased for more than 
a few hours he invariably announced himself 
cured and went chasing around the camp in his 
white pajamas, heckling the girls drilling in a 
nearby field or visiting acquaintances in other 
wards, 

The agony which invariably followed each 
breach of hospital regulations he would attribute 
to some vague, malicious agency assigned to tor- 
ment one Uri, Palmachnick veteran of the 
Galilee and Negev fighting. 

“Malaria is no illness,” the early halutzim used 
to say, and any nurse would add that regardless 
of the ailment, a Palmachnik is no patient. Rath- 
er than wait for the results of the X-rays and 
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tests, Uri insisted on being sent to a convalescent 
centre. I had by then “faded” enough to be 
discharged from the hospital and we left to- 
gether. But I found that we weren’t to be to- 
gether long; while I sunbathed and swam, 
frightened by illness into obedient convalescence, 
Uri ran wild. 

We were close to town, and a holiday without 
movies was unthinkable, so Uri, who had learned 
how to sneak up behind Arab sentries and had 
led silent Palmach raiders into Syria and the 
Lebanon, would steal away for a little enter- 
tainment. 

When the opera came to town, Uri decided 
we were going. We clambered through a ground- 
floor window without difficulty, but it took a 
lot of arguing and the baring of Uri’s knife 
wound to get us in without tickets. I tried look- 
ing ill, but it was Uri who turned the trick. 

That he suffered for every escapade was pain- 
fully obvious to me, since we were roommates, 
but there was no stopping him. His stock re- 
joinder took a form of swashbuckling, accom- 
panied by a derisive twirling of the sweeping 
moustaches, a slap at the powerful barrel-chest 
and the conclusive “look at me, do I look sick?” 

When life became too dull and there were 
no more gullible victims to believe Uri’s stories 
about his “flying roommate,” with the 5,000 
hours flying time to his credit who had been 
shot down three times and had bombed every 
Arab capital (and at that time I had never been 
higher off the ground than I could climb) ; and 
when people stopped following us about respect- 
fully across the beautiful green lawns, Uri de- 
cided to leave. 

Nobody knew he had gone until the dietician 
found his dinner still standing on the table one 
sunny noon. I did my best to seem surprised 
when questioned about the disappearance, but 
I don’t think I fooled anybody: before he left 
Uri had told me he was going back, down to 
the Negev. His brother had been killed there 
while commanding the garrison forces at Nirim; 
Uri had an account to settle with the Egyptians. 

By the time I had left the Convalescent Cen- 
ter and reported for duty, the liaison job had 
been filled, and I was assigned to join the staff 
of a new magazine which was to be published 
in English, for the volunteers from Anglo- 
Saxon countries. After one day as a reporter 
on Frontline, the editor came up to me and 
suggested that I take over. 

“You be editor,” he said. “I don’t want the 
responsibility. You tell me what to do, and I'll 
do it.” And he did, too. He heckled engravers, 
badgered printers and chased photographers and 
we managed to get the magazine out every two 
weeks. I had neglected to check on how much 
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we could spend on it, and told the printer to 
“pill the army.” When they did, I was nearly 
court-martialed. I had spent as much on one 
issue as all the other foreign-language papers 
in the army spent together. But H.Q. liked it, 
and I was saved. 

What nearly brought about my downfall, 
though, was a little story reflecting on the sabra 
sense of humor. The army was showing a Danny 
Kaye movie, ““Wonder Man.” We were a trio 
of Americans in a sea of sabras, and Danny’s 
“Othachornia” number affected us as it affected 
audiences all over the U.S. Not the sabras, 
though; they didn’t begin to laugh until the 
film tore in the middle of a sneeze, and the end 
began to flap like cards in a breeze. And they 
stopped laughing when the film was spliced and 
Danny began sneezing again. I was lucky I 
hadn’t signed the piece. 

Many issues later, after I had located a likely 
prospect and talked him into taking my job on 
the magazine, I finally got my discharge and 
made my way back to New York. When I got 
here I found that I was a hero because I had 
been in the building when the Post had “its” 
bomb. To retain my status I said nothing about 
the night two of us tried to make it on foot 
to Tel Aviv, down the as yet unopened Burma 
Road. We blundered into an ambush, and as 
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the bullets whistled over our heads my life did 


not pass in review before me, nor did I grieve 
over the fair ones I was leaving behind. Bill 
Mauldin’s famous cartoon came to mind—the 
two men crawling under heavy fire, with “I 
can’t get any lower, me buttons is in the way” 
for a caption. I couldn’t get an lower either— 
there was a blade of grass in the way. 
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But the real problem was far more serious. My 
wide belt didn’t fit through the trouser loops 
and the smooth leather kept sliding up as the 
trousers slid down. I was afraid that were I to 


‘surrender in the conventional manner I would, 


inevitably, lose face. So clutching at my garb 
with one hand, I crawled back to our own lines. 
Of such stuff are heroes made. 


Economic Factors Behind The Israel 


Government Crisis 
by N. Ben Nathan 


T= STRIFE about the economic policies pro- 

claimed by the government of Israel under 
the premiership of David Ben Gurion on Octo- 
ber 1, 1950, is the real cause underlying the gov- 
ernment crisis. The Religious Bloc has tried to 
distort the true nature of the crisis with false 
issues, but the facts remain incontrovertible. 
The crisis began when Mapai refused to hand 
the Ministry of Trade and Industry to Mizrachi, 
the right wing of the Religious Bloc. To have 
done so would have meant undermining the 
entire economic policy of the government at 
the very time when the struggle against the 
black market showed that this policy had to be 
energetically enforced. 

In order to understand the new economic poli- 
cies of the Israel government it is necessary to 
analyze economic development of the recent 
past and the putsch of the businessmen which 
served as a prelude to the Cabinet crisis. 

Capital investments in Israel have dropped 
noticably during the past year while close to 
five hundred thousand immigrants entered the 
country the first two and a half years of the 
existence of the State. All economists in the 
country agree that a sum of 800 LI (about 
$2200.00) is required for the productive absorp- 
tion of each immigrant, this sum to be invested 
in housing and industrial enterprises. This sum 
is not exorbitant. Australia, for instance, which 
has admitted a large number of immigrants dur- 
ing the past year, estimates that as much as 1000 
pounds are required for the productive absorp- 
tion of each newcomer. 

The State of Israel thus needed an investment 
of about 475 million Israeli pounds during the 
past thirty months. But during this period only 
about 175 million pounds flowed into the coun- 
try, and this sum includes income from fund 
campaigns, released sterling accounts and capi- 
tal transfers. There thus arose in the country 


a capital deficit of about 300 million pounds. 
This deficit will be still larger when we take 
into consideration normal investments required 
by any country to provide employment for its 
natural increase of population, sums spent for 
security as well as unproductive expenditures 
in maintaining the new immigrants in reception 
camps prior to their absorption into the eco- 
nomy of the land (and in Israel the number of 
these was at one time as high as 100,000). To 
counteract this deficit we may list as capital 
acquisitions houses, machinery, railways and 
citrus plantations that came into the possession 
of the State as a result of the war of independ- 
ence. These capital gains helped balance the 
economy of the country and probably equalled 
the unproductive expenditures for new immi- 
grants and security. One may question the exact- 
ness of these figures, but it would be pointless 
to argue details when everyone agrees that the 
decisive fact of Israel’s economy today is the 
great disproportion between capital investments 
and the scope of the immigration. Attempts on 
the part of opposition parties to blame the eco- 
nomic hardships prevailing in the country on 
the Ben Gurion government are thus a mere 
evasion of the objective situation. 

As long as Israel will not attain the required 
amount of capital investments to meet the needs 
of the immigration, the economy of the country 
will be driven toward inflation and a reduction 
of the standards of living. Only a reversal in 
the trend of investment capital flow will halt 
the inflation and put a brake on the declining 
standard of living. 

The growth of the population of a country 
is generally a dynamic factor that increases its 
productivity. But this is true only if the in- 
creased population is provided with the necessary 
industrial facilities. The situation in Israel today 
is such that the production of local industry 
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cannot keep up with the increased demands of 
the growing population. Thus the population 
of Israel increased by 80 per cent, and during 
this same period agricultural production grew 
by 35 percent and agricultural production by 
60 per cent. The nominal purchasing power of 
the population grew as a result of the policy of 
full employment which resorted to large-scale 
public works. A rise in the amount of currency 
in circulation resulted. These are the basic fac- 
tors behind the economic crisis in Israel. 


THE crisis manifests itself in various ways. The 
value of the Israeli pound has been dropping 
consistently in the internal market. There is a 
keen shortage of foreign currency which is re- 
flected in the reserves of food supplies and pro- 
cessed goods. There has arisen a situation where 
the amount of currency in circulation is out 
of proportion to the ability of the economy to 
obtain foreign exchange for imports. The Israeli 
economy has always suffered from a negative 
trade balance, but this is not always a disturbing 
symptom. Any country undergoing a rapid 
process of construction requires large imports 
of capital and shows a negative trade balance. 
In the past, however, the fiscal balance served 
to negate the unfavorable trade balance. 
During the past year the fiscal situation has 
deteriorated. 
- The deficit in the trade balance of Israel dur- 
ing the first eight months of 1950 was greater 
than the total deficit during the two decades be- 
tween the two world wars. Imports during this 
eight month period reached the sum of 85 mil- 
lion pounds, while exports did not exceed 10 
million pounds. But whereas nearly 100 million 
pounds were brought to the country between 
1920 and 1940, the capital import in the course 
of the first eight months of 1950 amounted to 
only 65 million pounds, and this sum includes 
loans and ithport of commodities without the 
expenditure of foreign currency. 

As in any new industrial country that is not 
rich in natural resources, there first developed 
in Israel industries engaged in the final stages 
of processing, such as textiles, weaving, wood- 
work and furniture manufacture. The new im- 
migration of the past two years has enriched the 
country’s industry with hundreds of new enter- 
prises, most of which belonged to this category. 

The internal market has fully absorbed the 
production of this industry, since popular de- 
mand has grown greatly due to the inflation. The 
growth of this industry has created the need 
to import raw and half-finished goods. Though 
such imports serve to boost the production of 
the country, the finished goods thus produced 
are consumed locally and are not sold abroad 
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for foreign currency. Employment increased, 
but foreign exchange became more scare. Israel 
was confronted with the need to introduce pri- 
Orities in its imports. It became essential to de- 
cide what should be imported first, machinery or 
non-essential foodstuffs and raw materials for 
the processing industry. 

In agriculture, too, similar problems arose. 
Agricultural production for direct consumption 
expanded immensely, whereas poultry and dairy 
feed production lagged behind. Poultry raising 
expanded by 80 per cent and the number of 
milch cows increased by 40 per cent, but the 
production of feed increased very little. Poultry 
and cattle feed thus had to be imported in great- 
er quantities. The expansion of vegetable grow- 
ing led to an increase in seed imports. 


‘THE ECONOMIC policies of Israel have been un- 

der attack by the opposition parties in the 
country for the past two years. The critics 
usually ignore the objective situation and place 
all the blame on the government. The opposi- 
tion is not sincere in its approach, for though 
there have no doubt been errors in the applica- 
tion of the government’s policy, its basic princi- 
ples are sound. 

The opposition from the right is directed 
against the principle of governmental control 
and regulation of the economic life. They 
blame the.system of imports, as well as the man- 
ner of distributing essential products. The right 
wing opposition maintains that if imports were 
to be unrestricted, the necessary capital could 
be raised abroad to finance it without infringing 
upon the foreign exchange reserves of the coun- 
try. Furthermore, they demand that prices 
within the country remain unregulated. Their 
cry against controlled prices includes those of 
goods produced locally, both industrial and agri- 
cultural. All attempts at regulation are branded 
as “bureaucracy” and interference with private 
initiative. The opposition from the right would 
like to see an economic regime such as existed 
prior to world war I. It has a mystic faith in 
the blessings of free initiative not equalled even 
among Conservative and Republican circles in 
England and the United States. 

So far as the opposition of Mapam, the left 
wing party, is concerned its ideologists speak in 
foggy economic formulas. They look to the 
Peoples Democracies as their models, but since 
there exists no hope that the people of Israel 
should accept their theories, they have doomed 
themselves to purely sectarian criticism. 


‘THE ECONOMIC policy followed by the govern- 
ment of Israel until now has many achieve- 
ments to its credit in the industrial development 
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of the country and in the absorption of immigra- 
tion, but it also suffers from numerous weak- 
nesses in its application which have become par- 
ticularly apparent in recent months. 

Any regime that practices economic controls 
must be firm and consistent in its struggle against 
speculators. Half measures and lack of firmness 
endanger the entire regime. Yet for budgetary 
as well as other reasons the government has not 
provided a sufficient judicial apparatus to cope 
with this plague. Only a small number of specu- 
lators and black marketeers were brought to 
court. The court agendas are far behind sched- 
ule. Persons caught engaging in illegal specula- 
tion knew that their cases would not come up 
for many months, sometimes as much as a year. 
Pending their trials they could continue to en- 
gage in their harmful pursuits. The courts, too, 
have shown unusual leniency to the culprits and 
have, in most cases, limited themselves to fines. 
But money means nothing to speculators during 
a period of inflation. The trials of speculators 
that were held proved to be a boon for lawyers 
but had little effect on eradicating the evil. This 
led to demoralization of the public in matters 
of respect for the economic regulations. Organ- 
ized pressure on the part of business contributed 
its share to the attack on the economic controls. 
Consequently a feeling was engendered in the 
country that the entire structure of controls 
might collapse almost any day. 

It has also been rumored, not without basis, 
that some government offices in charge of eco- 
nomic controls have been “colonized” by offi- 
cials who are fundamentally opposed to the 
regulations they are supposed to enforce. These 
considered their functions as temporary and did 
not feel that it was necessary to be determined 
in their execution. They failed to understand 
that one could be opposed to total planning as 
impractical of application in a private economy, 
yet approve practical partial planning without 
which no sound economic regime is conceivable. 
They therefore transformed their opposition to 
total planning into total opposition to any kind 
of regulation and control. 

The economic policy of the government also 
suffered from indecision and slowness of applica- 
tion. There was much hesitation and waste of 
time in passing from one stage of rationing to 
the next, a practice which opened wide areas 
to the anarchy of private initiative. From the 
experience of other countries it could have been 
learned that it was impossible to limit rationing 
to food stuffs only, because when the surge of 
purchasing power is frustrated in one direction 
it turns to other sectors of the economy, and 
when one area is closed to speculators they re- 
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sort to unregulated branches of economic acti- 
vity, unless the latter enjoy an adequate supply 
to meet all the needs of the public. 

The delay in rationing clothing and foot 
wear cost the Israeli economy millions of dollars 
which were spent in importing non-essential raw 
materials. The lavish expenditures of the well- 
to-do sections of the population on these items 
also served to undermine the program and prac- 
tice of austerity which had hitherto enjoyed pub- 
lic support. 


Despite the great achievements of the govern- 

ment in rural colonization and industrial de- 
velopment, there appeared on the horizon symp- 
toms presaging a crisis. Nor did this crisis fail to 
materialize. When rationing of clothing and 
foot wear was announced, the retail trade re- 
sponded with a strike during which the black 
market expanded to an alarming extent. The 
businessmen’s strike against the rationing law be- 
came a widespread movement. Speculation blos- 
somed. Commodities were taken off the market 
and hidden away. Prices soared. The public rush 
to buy whatever was available played into the 
hands of the speculators. 

The government was confronted with a chal- 
lenge. It had to prove itself capable of restrain- 
ing the anarchy. It undertook a vigorous strug- 
gle against black market activities. But this 
struggle would have proved futile without a 
parallel constructive plan to provide a sound 
basis for the economy of the country. It is note- 
worthy that the first step in the direction of such 
a plan was taken even before the new policy was 
proclaimed. This took the form of the confer- 
ence of representatives of American and British 
Jewry held in Jerusalem. At this conference 
David Ben Gurion proposed to liquidate the 
capital deficit of Israel through the raising of 
one and one half billion dollars for productive 
investment. Two thirds of this sum are to be 
raised by world Jewry in the form of loans and 
campaign income, and the remaining third is to 
be raised within Israel itself. This proposal was 
accepted and later approved at a meeting of 
American Jewish representatives. 

The economic policy of the government of 
Israel which has aroused the ire of the trading 
class is based on the principles of rationing, regu- 
lation and economic controls. It is a primary 
principle of this policy to enforce these regula- 
tions. It would be impossible to maintain a con- 
trolled economy without an effective struggle 
against those who seek to undermine it. The 
struggle against the black market which was 
proclaimed shortly after the proclamation of this 
policy was proof of the government’s determina- 
tion to prosecute this policy vigorously. 
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Another principle of the new policy is that of 
export. The industry of the country will be re- 
quired to win foreign markets and to obtain as 
much foreign exchange as possible. By means 
of premiums the government will encourage ex- 
ports. It will also leave to the exporters a part 
of the foreign exchange they earn for the pur- 
chase of needed raw materials. A central body 
in charge of export will be set up, one of whose 
functions would be to depress the abnormally 
high prices prevailing in the country. It is char- 
acteristic that this aspect of the program, which 
should have satisfied those who claim to have 
the welfare of Israeli industry at heart, met with 
the sharpest resistance from the right and was 
labelled as an attempt to “socialize” export and 
to impose the dead hand of bureaucracy on the 
economy of the country. 


Still another basic element of the new policy 
was to grant priorities to essential materials, es- 
pecially in the building industry. This trade has 
become one of the most dangerously inflationary 
factors in the country. The construction of 
scores of thousands of housing units consumes 
huge amounts of capital, the entire local output 
of building materials and a large share of the im- 
ported materials. This leads to soaring prices on 
these materials, the rise of a black market and an 
acute shortage of specialized construction work- 
ers. The enforcement of a policy of priorities in 
this field is an important step in the direction of 
economic planning. 

Though the government of Israel has sought 
to facilitate the import of capital, it was on this 
point that it was most severely attacked from the 
right. It was demanded that capitalists be per- 
mitted to bring their wealth into the country in 
any form of merchandise and be free to sell it 
for whatever price they could get. Capital im- 
ports are closely linked to the value of the Israeli 
pound. It is common knowledge that the official 
value of the pound is much higher than the price 
it brings on the exchanges of the world. Capital- 
ists who plan to transfer their holdings to Israel 
do not want to exchange their money into Israeli 
pounds and thus lose part of their wealth, _ 

But the government of Israel cannot permit 
the indiscriminate flooding of the market with 
merchandise. Such a practice would only ag- 
gravate the inflation. The country needs food 
products and machinery. An-uncontrolled in- 
flux of non-essential goods might increase the 
number of capitalists in the country, but it 
would not add to its productive capacity or eco- 
nomic stability. 

It is not an easy matter to reconcile these con- 
tradictions. The government has taken a posi- 
tive attitude toward the import of capital and 
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has made a number of concessions to obviate 
losses in the process of such transfers. But its 
elastic policy of encouragement to new capital 
did not find favor among the devotees of unre- 
stricted free enterprise. They demand that all 
restrictions on imports be lifted, and that every- 
one in Israel be free to import whatever promises 
to bring the greatest profits, paying for such im- 
ports with foreign exchange obtained through 
the sale of Israeli pounds below their par value. 
This woula, in effect, mean a legalization of a 
black market in Israeli currency. 


The economic policy of the government aims 
at a greater measure of economic planning, elim- 
ination of anarchy, dependence of profits on 
greater productivity, priorities designed to meet 
the essential needs of the population and ration- 
ing to assure greater fairness in the distribution 
of essentials. Those opposed to this policy try 
to represent it abroad as a “socialist threat.” 
They loudly beat the drums of patriotism, but, 
in fact, they close their eyes to the needs of the 
country during the period of the ingathering of 
the dispersion. But if Israel is to achieve this his- 
toric task it must have constructive planning, 
effective economic discipline and a maximum 
of justice in the distribution of the commodities 
available. 
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Jacob Epstein—Art With A Bite In It 


On the Occasion of the Seventieth Anniversary of the World Famed Sculptor 
by Alfred Werner 


BOUT FIFTY YEARS ago, on the corner of 
Hester and Forsythe Streets in Downtown 
Manhattan, Jacob Epstein lived in a small room 
which contained an iron bedstead, a diminutive 
stove, and his easels with sketches and paintings 
of Ghetto types on them. By cooking his own 
meals and paying only $4 rent, he was able to 
make ends meet on $12 a month, and he was 
content to make just that much by selling his 
sketches. He lived this way by choice, for when 
his parents, middle-class business people from 
Russia, moved to better uptown quarters, Jacob 
refused to join them. They shook their heads: 
““Meshuggah!”, but allowed him to live in his 
own fashion. And he was so content on the East 
Side that even his one excursion to the country 
ended in failure: “It is only in the Ghetto where 
there is human nature that I have ideas for 
sketches,” he confessed. 


The East Side provided him a wide choice of 
subjects. There were all the pushcart peddlers, 
sweatshop workers and patriarchs. Many of 
them became immortalized in the pages of 
Hutchins Hapgood’s book on the ghetto, for 
which Epstein drew the illustrations. 


Epstein did not become famous for these 
drawings, though they revealed his great power 
of observation. At the age of twenty, Epstein 
already mastered the art of expressing himself 
through a few swiftly suggestive bold lines. But 
the body of his entire work, from these early 
sketches to his latest creation, Youth Advances, 
a massive male figure made for the 1951 Festival 
of Britain, is permeated with a profound hu- 
manity which one may ascribe to his formative 
years on the East Side. Once, looking backward 
from the peak of,his fame, he remarked: ““Rem- 
brandt would have delighted in the East Side.” 
And he added gratefully: “I imagine that the 
feeling I have for expressing a human point of 
view, giving human rather than abstract impli- 
cations to my work, comes from these early 
formative years.” 


Today Epstein, who celebrated his seventieth 
birthday last November, is a patriarchal gentle- 
man living in modest comfort in a small ivied 
house in London’s Hyde Park Gate, cared for 
after the death of his wife by one of his daugh- 
ters. Though there are still many Britons who 
fail to understand his work, the time has long 
since passed when London policemen, sum- 


moned to an Epstein exhibit, were not sure 
whether they had been called to protect or to 
destroy the strange stones that went under the 
name of “Modern Sculpture.” Anti-Epstein 
riots have long ago ceased to be the vogue. His 
recent Lazarus left visitors baffled, but angry 
comments were rare. On the occasion of Ep- 
stein’s seventieth birthday a number of British 
papers and magazines devoted their columns to 
an appraisal of his work. Surprisingly, not a 
single American art magazine or general periodi- 
cal used the occasion to pay tribute to the 
genius of this native of New York City! 


In a country as conservative as England icono- 
clasts have few opportunities, and since 1905, 
the year of his arrival in Britain, until today, 
Jacob Epstein has never stopped breaking images 
and destroying beliefs not acceptable to him. 
As a teen-ager he had attended the life class 
at the New York Art Student’s League, but he 
had spent more time in the Durand-Ruel Gal- 
lery where he sated himself on French Impres- 
sionists and Post-Impressionists, as well as Ameri- 
can rebels of that day like Winslow Homer, 
George Innes, Albert P. Ryder, and Thomas 
Eakins. 


When he went to study at the Beaux Arts 
School in Paris he passed his time in a rage of 
work. One day he earned the scorn of Boug- 
ereau. Unwilling to take criticism from this 
old-fashioned academician, Epstein covered his 
work when the master came in. “Ce sauvage 
Americain!” Bougereau exclaimed, and this un- 
flattering nickname’ stuck to Epstein for the 
rest of his Paris student days. 


One day this “barbaric American” made a 
trip to London without anticipating that he 
was destined to become a Londoner, and a Brit- 
ish subject. What kept him in England was 
not the British Museum, with its vast collection 
of ancient Egyptian and pre-Phidian Greek art, 
and its Polynesian and African arts and crafts. 
There is no question that these treasures had a 
decisive influence upon Epstein the sculptor. 
But in England he met his future wife. Their 
first regular income did not come from Epstein’s 
commissions. During the day he would plunge 
his hands into the wet, cool clay. But, more 
important for the budget, he worked at night 
as a model in an art school to make a few 
shillings. 
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PSTEIN was only in his mid-twenties when in 
1907 fame came to him via a nation-wide 
scandal. He had been commissioned to decorate 
the facade of a new building, just acquired by 
the British Medical Association. Horrified at the 
thought of modeling surgeons with side-whis- 
kers, Epstein rejected the idea of doing a series 
of famous medical men and proposed, instead, 
an artistically more gratifying sequence, The 
Birth of Energy. This, depicting men and wo- 
men in their development from ‘womb to tomb’ 
was, he felt, a more appropriate theme for an 
edifice of this character. 


Epstein may not have known that the new 
building of the British Medical Association hap- 
pened to be opposite the offices of the National 
Vigilance Society, or if he knew, he did not care. 
At any rate, he spent fourteen months carving a 
series of eighteen nudes. All of them were artist- 
ically beyond reproach. Above all, they were not 
mere decorations stuck upon the walls, but 
blended perfectly with the building itself. And 
one of the statues was of a woman in advanced 
pregnancy. 


Public opinion was shocked. How could a 
father expose his daughter to this alarming sight? 
The philistines of the Vigilance Society fumed. 
How could any pure-minded young man let 
his fiancee behold these “obscenities?” One of 
the enraged critics, Father Vaughan, even went 
so far as to make the most of the fact that 
Epstein then lived in the Bloomsbury section, 
London’s Greenwich Village. While some big- 
ots, supported by the conservative press, loudly 
clamored for the removal of this “indecent” 
statuary, unexpected help came to Epstein from 
no less a person than the Bishop of Stepney, Dr. 
Cosmo Gordon Lang, later to become Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. Inspecting the figures, 
he saw nothing indecent or shocking in them. 
Some of England’s outstanding writers and 
critics likewise sided with Epstein: “Had 
Michelangelo ever disguised sex?” they asked. 


The statues were left alone for the time being. 
(But two decades later when the building was 
taken over by the Southern Rhodesian Govern- 
ment, a flimsy excuse was used to remove or de- 
face the statuary!) Epstein might have learned 
a lesson from this incident. He could have 
shaken the dust of conservative England from 
his feet—or he could have come to terms. Be- 
ing basically good-hearted, the English might 
have forgiven him everything, including his 
foreign origin and even his genius, for a solemn 
promise to behave himself. But Epstein chose 
neither way. He stuck to his guns. For in him 
there was the same disturbing turbulence that 
once expressed itself in William Blake, that un- 
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English Englishman who asserted that exuber- 
ance is beauty, and that the gateway of excess 
leads to the Palace of Wisdom. He felt com- 
pelled to create sculpture that expressed emo- 
tions and ideas but did not try to duplicate na- 
ture. Thus he took upon himself the task of 
the 20th century artist, to disentangle the 
eternal from the ephemeral, to capture its struc- 
ture and essence. 

It is not surprising then that artistically con- 
servative people found most of Epstein’s work 
repulsive. Most women, for instance, felt af- 
fronted by his large statue, Genesis, which sym- 
bolizes motherhood, not realizing that the artist 
had no intention of making the millionth varia- 
tion of a chorus girl Venus. Genesis is the eternal 
primeval woman, the fertile mother of the hu- 
man race, in the dormant fullness of parent- 
hood. Yet one superficial critic called this 
sincere and deep homage to maternity a “joke 
in marble”—as though any artist would spend 
months, or even years of intense concentration 
merely to confuse or amuse the public. 

Adam is a more recent work. Quite inten- 
tionally Epstein deviated from the orthodox 
traditional view that God created Adam in His 
image, as a composite of Gregory Peck and Van 
Johnson. Mindful of Darwin’s “Descent of 
Man,” Epstein intentionally made this huge 
Adam resemble a hairless gorilla beating his 
breast. But the artist’s adversaries failed to no- 
tice a significant detail: Adam’s head is thrown 
back to indicate that he is different from other 
animals, that he alone of all creatures had re- 
ceived the breath and the spirit of God. Too 
many people failed to see the artist’s intention. 
Considering Adam as. good an investment as 
some rare wild animal, an Australian collector 
purchased it and exhibited it at Blackpool, a 
British seaside amusement place where more than 
a million persons paid a shilling to see it. Early 
in 1940, when it came to the United States and 
toured the country to raise money for bombers 
for Britain, one New York tabloid, which had 
photographed this “monster” with a skirt around 
its loins for decency’s sake, angrily suggested: 
“Why not just bomb Berlin with Adam?” 


ONSERVATIVES whose aesthetic sense was jarred 
by Genesis and Adam were infuriated when 
Epstein dared to express his own concept of 
Christ. In default of any authentic image of 
Jesus, why shouldn’t an artist respond solely to 
his own imagination? The great 15th century 
realist Andrea Mantegna saw no objections to 
drawing the body of the dead Christ in such 
radical foreshortening that it looks almost gro- 
tesque—and, at the same time, fascinatingly 
tragic. For this distortion Mantegna was not 
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attacked, but constant abuse has fallen upon 
Epstein. 

Three times he carved Christ, and three times 
he was abused because he clung to his aesthetic 
convictions. His first Christ originated during 
World War I: an erect, giant-sized figure in 
bronze, eleven feet high. The body is wrapped 
in cerements, one hand points to the gaping 
wound in his other hand. While the forehead is 
high and serene, the mouth looks tortured, the 
eyes full of sorrow. A decade ago Epstein said 
about this version of Christ: 

“Tt stands and accuses the world for its gross- 
ness, inhumanity, cruelty, and beastliness—for 
the World War (World War I), for the new 
wars in Abyssinia, China, Spain, and now our 
new great war (World War II). 

*T should like to remodel this Christ. I should 
like to make it hundreds of feet high, and set 
it up on some high place for all to see, where 
it would radiate its warning, its mightly symbolic 
warning to all lands. The Jew—the Galilean— 
condemns our wars, and warns us that ‘Peace, 
Peace!’ must be still the watchword between 
man and man.” 

Another presentation of Christ was the Ecce 
Homo. This is a collossal stone carving—a huge 
head bearing a crown of thorns, thick sad lips, 
sightless almond-shaped eyes, and two great 
hands tied with a rope. This time nearly every- 
body was incensed, and among the most out- 
spoken critics were members of Parliament. But, 
to their great embarrassement, the dean of St. 
Paul, Dr. Walter Matthews, defended the figure: 
“It gives the impression of great strength, very 
different from the weak, sentimental representa- 
tions of Christ with which we have been made 
familiar.” 

The third Christ, the Consummatum Est, 
caused the greatest outcry. To many people it 
was, and remains the “most shocking” and “re- 
pulsive” of the three. Epstein was inspired by 
the Biblical passage that reads: “He said, It is 
finished, and he bowed his head, and gave up his 
ghost.” This pink alabaster Christ is recumbent, 
the helplessness of approaching death upon him. 


His eyes are closed, his mouth turns downward ~ 


at the corners, and his huge palms are upturned 
to show the stigmata as a final gesture to the 
world. One can imagine how overwhelmingly 
strong this work would be in a dim crypt, with 
subdued light on the semi-transparent alabaster. 
It would be a thankless task to record all the 
epithets hurled against this masterpiece. But 
there were also people to defend it. Alfred 
Bossom, member of the Royal Institute of Brit- 
ish Architects, was one of them. “It makes you 
think,” he said. “What I mean is, his work can’t 
be ignored. You can’t pass Epstein’s sculpture 
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without noticing it. It may annoy you, or 
charm you, or shock you, but it produces a 
definite reaction, and I like that—art with a 
bite in it.” 


Epstein is well aware of the general opinion 

about him. He was told by a gallery owner 
than an angry visitor had exclaimed: “I should 
like to take Epstein out to a butcher shop and 
have his hands chopped off.” He knows that a 
confused and bewildered British Prime Minister 
almost fainted as he was unveiling one of his 
monuments in Hyde Park. But the artist also 
knows that, as time goes on, more and more 
people will understand his motivation, and 
agree with him. One cultured New Yorker said 
at the time of the Adam controversy: “To me, 
Adam is as if he were not made by a man, but 
by mankind.” Even more strikingly to the 
point is the defense of another admirer: “It 
seems to me Epstein is rejected because, after all, 
he is inferring that the blasphemer may be in 
hearts other than his own.” 

Epstein is extremely honest, and much too 
outspoken for his own good. He is not, and 
never was, a wealthy man. Philistines of many 
countries would have gladly forgiven him his 
“monstrosities,” and even paid him excellent 
fees, had he consented to portray them flatter- 
ingly in stone or bronze. An art patron who 
commissioned Epstein to portray a well-con- 
nected aristocratic lady was infuriated when he 
discovered that he had made her look as she 
actually was, a middle-aged schoolmarmish wo- 
man, instead of a live Venus. And when a cer: 
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A Midrash On “Ruth’ 


by Grace Goldin 


These lyrics are excerpts from a long narrative poem based 
not so much on the Biblical book of Ruth, as on the rabbinic 
midrash on that book—according to which Boaz was an old 
man when he married Ruth, and died shortly thereafter; but 
Ruth lived to see her great-grandson David crowned king: the 
rabbis say this was ber reward for converting to Judaism. 


W hen Elimelech quit the Land 
He thought he fled starvation; 
‘He had no mind to desecrate 

The customs of his nation. 


But camping in a pagan place 

He did what pagans do: 

He broke their bread, he drank their wine, 
He tipped their retinue; 

And when the great cup came around 

He poured libations too. 


Till it was so, his very life 
Interpreted the text: 

In innocence, in innocence, 
Will Israel be vexed; 

A Jew that left the Holy Land 
Will serve Baalim next. 


* * * 


Ov four that fled to Moab 
From God’s extensive wrath 
The woman by herself returns 
Along the self-same path. 


O greater shame than if she came 
Alone and greatly withered; 

A daughter of the heathen walks 
Provocatively with her. 


This is the cleanest instance 
Of Heaven’s punishment: 
Alone on foot Naomi comes 
But litter-borne she went. 


Is this Naomi, clad in rags 
And barefoot by the road? 
Is this Naomi who went out 
Extravagantly clothed? 


Her husband rots in cursed soil 
Because the man transgressed: 
Call her no more Naomi 

But Marah, bitterness. 


Her two tall sons she buried 
Beside a pagan brook: 
Naomi was the sacrifice 
That Heaven overlooked. 


Boaz speaks: 


Wat woman is this woman 
With my petitioners? 
There’s not a maid among them 
Of courtesy like hers! 
They wink the eye 
And they shake the hip 
They heave a sigh 
At my widowership; 
They hike the skirt 
And they bare the thighs 
And they show famine 
In their eyes; 
But this new woman gleans with them for hours, 
Like a queen’s daughter gathering in her 
flowers! 


My lord, the girl is Ruth, 
Naomi’s daughter. 


Is it so in truth? 
By my faith, she is less pagan than I thought her. 
Suppose you knew 
No better, would you not think Ruth the Jew? 
My other gleaners catch up every grain, 
Ruth leaves on the barleystalk as much 
again; 
They pluck theif portions out between the 
sheaves, 
Ruth is content with what the reaper leaves; 
My women bend down lower than is meet, 
But when Ruth sits, she covers up her feet; 
They jest among the reapers in the dell, 
Ruth creeps all hushed in her little shell; 
Naomi, bitter Naomi, 
You taught your daughter well! 


S aid the maidens and the mothers of the 
maidens 

And the widows with their ten good years ahead: 

May the Lord provide a suitor for each woman 
born in Judah 


When its prince prefers a pagan girl instead! 
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Have you ever seen the like of it, my sister? 

Prince Boaz scarcely knows that we exist. 

Regardless of his danger, he revolves about the 
stranger | 

And the stranger has to beg him to desist. 


Did you see the burial he gave her husband? 

Can you cherish any doubt of his intention? 

Do you note the wheat and barley and the way 
they stop and parley 

And the sundry little tokens I could mention? 


Do you hear the way she sings about her 
gleaning? 

Mistake me not, I bear the girl no grudge; 

But I will say I don’t know as it would not be 
best for Boaz 


To remember Samson also was a judge. 


Boaz speaks again: 


ie God: I scarcely need to speak at length 

To state my private claims upon Your strength. 

What my worth is You know; we know Your 
strength 

Throughout this land of Yours, its breadth and 
length. 


In years of planting, harvest, and of seed 

I sowed the necessary grain to feed 

Your cattle and Your people. Lo, they feed! 
Now let Your servant also sow his seed. 


Look down upon Your subject, O my King 
I have not crossed Your will in any thing; 
Concerning which our Sages say this thing: 
“The son of his son’s son shall be the king!” 


Good Father, who the entire earth hast fathered, 
My Harvester, grant that my seed be gathered. 
Then if You will, let Boaz’ life be gathered 
And let me never see the son I fathered. 


You know my child curled downward in the 
womb, 

And his son’s son you go with to the tomb; 

You see my death and you have set my tomb. 

You know which womb is the predestined 
womb. 


A Dirge for Boaz 


iF; a man has died, shall you mourn? 
If he died before his time 
If he died by fire or by flood 
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Or before he was born 

Or by the spilling of blood 

Or if he died because of committing a crime 
Then you shall mourn. 


If a man has died, shall you weep? 

If he died by earthquake or plague 

Or under a wild beast 

Or if the man had been hideously diseased 
Or died by mistake 

Or passed away unexpectedly in his sleep 
Then you shall weep. 


If a man has died shall you wail, 

Shall you sit shiva? 

If he died from hunger or thirst, 

Yes; if his death was cursed — 

If they roasted him very slowly over a flame 

Or they raked his flesh with a comb or 
a rusty nail 

Till his soul quivered 

And he called with his last strength 
upon the Name — 

Then you shall wail. 


If a man has died at the measure of his days 
And the man was senile and spent 

And on his wife’s breast, thoroughly well content 
He came to death 

In the simplest way, by letting go his breath, 
Silence the dirgesingers, bid them be gone, 

And let the bier be brought, and carried on, 
The earth be scattered and the garment torn 
But do not mourn. 


Ruth to David: 


Stand forth, Messiah, in my David now: 

I sought perfection in the strangest place, 

The body of man; and not in my God’s grace. 
To Thee Lord, and to Thee alone, I bow. 


For David’s sake, was God’s will brought about? 
Or for Ruth’s sake, that she with David may 

Be crowned by one crown in a single day? 
God’s mysteries are not past finding out: 


Neither for David nor for Ruth, but for 
His glory only, hath the Lord done this: 
Whatever He does, be sure His reason is 
That all men may perceive Him, and adore. 


Extolled and blessed be the Name of the Lord: 
Honored, exalted, glorified, adored!” 
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Letter from Dublin 


by Michel Salomon 


mB e JEws came from over the seas bearing 

gifts from Tordelbach, but they were re- 
cent refugees from beyond the seas.” I thought 
of this sentence, so ruthless in its brevity, writ- 
ten down for posterity by a monkish copyist in 
the illuminated annals- of Innisfalen over nine 
hundred years ago. The old steamship purred 
and thrashed about under my feet. The sea was 
so milky green, so opaque yet luminous and 
fringed with stealthy foam, that I had to re- 
strain myself in order not to cry out with Joy- 
ce’s hero “‘Thalatta! Thalatta! There it is, the 
sea, the sweet grey sea.” 


In the distance the steep, green rocks of 
Dublin bay were outlined against the sky. On 
what sort of short-rigged sailing-boat or coast- 
ing vessel had those five Jews come, bearded as 
I imagined them, with furred headgear, bearers 
of rich presents for Turlogh O’Brian, the savage, 
red-haired king of Munster? They were seeking 
a country of refuge for those of their brethren 
whom the common people of Avallon or Frank- 
furt am Main would not allow to live in peace. 
They had entrusted their lives to the ruffians, 
half-sailors half pirates, who were the only ones 
willing to risk their lives on these northern seas, 
sailing to the distant Thule—‘‘and they were 
refugees from beyond the seas.” Less than two 
centuries later the people of Ireland were also 
to learn the bitterness of slavery and of exile. 


It would doubtless be crediting the legend 
with too much authenticity to believe that one 
of the autochtonous tribes of Ireland—the Tuath 
de Danaan—were actually one of the lost tribes, 
the tribe of Dan, naturally. Nevertheless, Eire 
had already sheltered numbers of picturesque 
Jewish communities before the arrival, during 
the twenty years that preceded the first war, 
of several necessitous Lithuanian families. 


From the year 1170 on Ireland was merely a 
British dependency. The Jews who came to 
Great Britain on the heels of William the Con- 
queror swarmed over the whole of the territory. 
In the sixteenth century they were to be found 
in London as well as in Glasgow and Dublin. 
In order to consolidate the reconquest of Ireland 
by Cromwell—ignominious as it was to the Irish 
—Anglicans and Jews were invited to Ireland. 
In 1660 the first synagogue was opened in Dub- 
lin by Portuguese Marranos. For a long time 
the Jewish community in Ireland was composed 


only of these noble aristocrats, the Pereiras, the 
Faros, etc., not as numerous as they were at Am- 
sterdam, but just as haughty. In the 18th, 19th 
and 20th centuries a slow invasion of ‘“Ashken- 
azim” modified the face of the community whose 
institutions and way of life approximated more 
and more closely those of the respectable com- 
munities of England and Scotland. 


The Irish Republic contains scarcely more 
than 5,000 Jews, 3,000 of whom live in Dublin 
and the remainder distributed in the few im- 
portant towns of the country, Cork, Galway 
and Limerick. The Irish Jews are free citizens, 
have the vote and can also stand as candidates. 
The parliament—Dail—contains a Jewish repre- 
sentative, Robert Briscoe, one of the leaders of 
the Fianna Fail, De Valera’s party. It is inter- 
esting to note that Mr. Briscoe, who was one 
of the leaders of the Sinn Fein and played a 
glorious part in the Irish nationalist revolution, 
was an active supporter of the Irgun in Pales- 
tine at the time of the risings there. The politi- 
cal evolution of Irgun-Heruth bears a strong 
resemblance to that of the Sinn Fein in Ireland, 
now the Praetorian Guard of the Capital. 


From the social point of view the Jews of 
Ireland, like those elsewhere in Western Europe, 
are divided between the bourgeoisie and the liber- 
al professions. They constitute substantial com- 
munities, having become wealthy in the course 
of the last war when the country succeeded in 
maintaining a benevolent neutrality. The pros- 
perity of the Jews in Eire is eloquently testified 
to by the fact that the sum of 50,000 pounds was 
donated to the United Appeal during the last 
two years. Both Orthodox and Zionist, the 3,000 
Jews of Dublin maintain seven synagogues, one 
of which is Liberal, a Jewish school, the Zion 
School—a huge building of red bricks where 
some two hundred Jewish children learn the 
raucous Gaelic language in neo-Greek letters to- 
gether with the language of the prophets—as 
well as innumerable philanthropic and cultural 
institutions. The whole gamut of organizations 
belonging to Jewish life in the British Isles: the 
Daughters of Zion, the Board of Guardians, as 
well as the K.K.L. and the Zionist parties—is to 
be found in Dublin. The somewhat conservative 
character of Irish Jewry may easily be explained 
by reference to the moral climate of Ireland— 
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a profoundly Catholic country where the clergy 
exerts an influence stronger than anywhere else 
in Europe, except, perhaps, at the Vatican. 


Patriarchal in quality and somewhat authori- 
tarian, Jewish life in Dublin is nonetheless ex- 
traordinarily intense and active for so small a 
community. Doubtless the presence of the young 
and very learned Chief Rabbi of Eire, Dr. Jaku- 
bovicz, has not a little to do with this. Advice 
and directives of all sorts make their way from 
his calm and spacious apartment in Bloomfield 
Avenue. The Chief Rabbi dispenses them with 
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is no slight honor to occupy the position of the 
Chief Rabbi Herzog, now the spiritual leader 
in Israel. 


The relations between Israel and Eire are 
quite cordial. There was, it is true, some dis- 
agreement with the Catholic hierarchy concern- 
ing the Holy Places, but the resistance of the 
Jews in Palestine awakened genuine sympathy, 
England having remained the national enemy 
here. The recent visit of Mr. de Valera and of 
Robert Briscoe to Israel provided an occasion 
for the Dublin press to devote several enthusi- 





intense earnestness and—with humor. 
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How Hath Freud Fallen 


THE STORY OF MY PSYCHO- 
ANALYSIS, by John Knight. 
McGraw Hill, 1950, pp. 225, 
$2.95. 


HIS 1s a simple book about a 

complicated subject—and a fas- 
cinating one. An unself-conscious 
cross between a Confession and a 
Revelation, it manages to reveal 
and confess all—all but the es- 
sentials, that is. Nevertheless, the 
book is fascinating because the re- 
search chemist who writes with 
perfect candor about his psycho- 
analysis carefully answers every 
question that he (and his editors) 
feel might be asked by the curi- 
ous. These questions range from 
why analysts have to charge such 
high fees, to the relationship be- 
ween hostility, war, and environ- 
ment. Because the author is Jewish, 
and a large number of his prob- 
lems are “around” his Jewishness, 
the light of analysis inevitably 
shines down on The Jewish Ques- 
tion, as well. 


The Story of My Psychoanalysis 
is as naive as its title. The reader 
is disarmingly asked to share the 


‘optimistic fallacy of analysis that 


analyst and patient share. Thus, 
the analyst, who “identifies” with 
his patient, explains analysis to 
him in terms that can be easily 


‘grasped by any mechanically mind- 


ed person: the libido is an electric 
current, the treatment drains the 


And it 


BOOKS 


poison out of the abscesses of the 
emotions, chemical changes in the 
brain are touched off, photographic 
images stored in a compact filing 
cabinet called memory are rear- 
anged into a more smoothly oper- 
ating mechanism, etc. This being 
a successful treatment in which 
the patient has made a good trans- 
ference to the analyst, the analyst 
appears as a splendid figure of 
middlebrow idealism: liberal and 
tolerant, he is capable of firmness; 
gently but inexorably the analyst 
pushes the patient to his destined 
haven of normality and self-ac- 
ceptance. 


But what is important about 
this kind of book is not the happy 
embracing of the classic cliches, 
with just the right number of lay- 
men’s errors interspersed (e.g., the 
indiscriminate use of the word 
“complex”). What is really im- 
portant is the bareness and meager- 
ness of the Weltanschauung that 
emerges: the dissipation of the 
powerful dark mystique of Freud 
by the thin bright rationale of 
Horney. What is really important 
is that psychonalysis, which at its 
height presumes to challenge God 
and society, here, at its customary 
middle level, succumbs to both 
man and science; where it should 
possess the major proportions of a 
tragic art, it is all technique and 
mental health. The analytic ex- 
perience itself, which should be 
a philosophic and dramatic event 
of great depth and intensity, in 


astic articles to the young Jewish state. 


which human beings struggle with 
their demon angels at the crossing 
of the river of the Ego, is here 
reduced to a television show, at 
which patient and analyst lean 
back and view together the hack- 
neyed plot of the Unconscious in 
successful combat with Repression 
for the hand of Happiness. 


The distortion of focus that ac- 
companies this use of analysis for 
purely therapeutic purposes pro- 
duces a number of confused 
images: one such blur is the mean- 
ing of Jewish life in the United 
States. True, the wondreful_can- 
did camera of association records 
some important truths about the 
Jewish heart; but the process of in- 
terpretation (to use a chemical 
image the author himself might 
employ) develops these realities in- 
to the usual glossy prints. Thus, 
for example, the observation that 
it is impossible for an Orthodox 
Jew to achieve social equality in 
a small American city is acute; 
but the interpretation of Ortho- 
doxy as being a religion of weak- 
ness and depeadence, whose ad- 
herents cannot tolerate intermar- 
riage for that reason, is sheer ig- 
norant poppycock. The superfici- 
ality and vulgarity of this type of 
interpretation runs through the 
interpretation of Judaism in this 
book; it is an illustration of the 
arrogant silliness of the type of 
analysis this book describes. 


All in all, The Story of My Psy- 
choanalysis is so ingenuous as to 
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be horrifying: how pitifully even 
the largest dimensions can shrink 
in the looking-glass of profession- 
al fashion! 


Jacos SLOAN 


Wanderer’s Return 


RED RIBBON ON A WHITE 
HORSE by Anzia Yezierska, 
Scribner’s 220 pp., $2.75. 


Mest American Jews will find 

some identification with the 
protagonist of this autobiography, 
either for themselves, their parents, 
or their grandparents. Anzia Yes- 
ierska came here from Poland with 
her family when she was twelve. 
Her father was an orthodox rabbi 
who devoted his life to the study 
of the Talmud. Her mother had 
ten children and, as was often the 
case among religious Eastern Eu- 
ropean Jews, the total worldly re- 
sponsibility for the family—food 
and physical care—while the fath- 
er devoted himself to the more im- 
portant study of spiritual things. 


In a series of disconnected flash- 
es, forward and back, Anzia Yez- 
ierska tells the story of her life— 
the impact of American culture 
on this alien family. She begins 
in the poor home of the rabbi in 
the little town in Poland, with 
drunken soldiers roughhousing 
outside while the family huddles 
together in fear of a pogrom. 
From there they go to the Lower 
East Side of New York. Through 
sweatshops, night school, and tre- 
mendous struggles and privations, 
Anzia Yezierska achieved the 
fabled miracle of the promised 
land. In 1920, when still in her 
twenties, her novel, Hungry 
Hearts, a tearjerker constructed 
out of her own experiences, landed 
her in Hollywood with money in 
her pocket and the offer of much 
more in the form of a long-term 
contract. She turned down the 
contract and came back to New 
York, where for ten years she 
lived the life of a successful author. 


But all the time she was miser- 
able. Inside she carried her own 
conflicts, her defensive inferiority 
as an immigrant Jew, a member 
of a persecuted outgroup. She was 
always involved in tortured at- 


tempts to reject that part of her- 
self which was her parents and 
their way of life and was conse- 
quently unable to make healthy 
relationships with people—in fact 
to make real contact with any- 
body. The fact was that denying 
her Jewishness and her background 
meant killing a part of herself. 
This she was never completely able 
to do, but she teetered back and 
forth in conflict, torn between de- 
fensiveness, aggression, suspicion 
leading to hostility, lack of faith 
in herself and dread of rejection. 

She had to parade ostentatiously 
that which she most wanted to 
negate. Thus there is a scene in 
which she goes to a party where 
all the big names in Hollywood 
writing are to be present. She is 
dressed in a shabby blue skirt and 
white blouse dating back to her 
pre-Hollywood days. “Why do 
you always have to look like a 
Hester Street yenteh?” she asks 
herself. “So, I am a Hester Street 
yenteh, why should I deny it!” 


JEwIsH FRONTIER 


For her, wearing her Hester Street 
clothes was an aggressive act pro- 
claiming her origins because she 
really desired so desperately to 
deny them, because she had such 
scathing contempt for herself. 

She envied the ease and security 
of Elinor Glyn, Rupert Hughes, 
William Lyon Phelps, but she 
finally had the perception, the 
strength and honesty also to rea- 
lize their superficiality and es- 
sential shallowness. In the thirties 
she found herself unable to turn 
out the pat stories to which she 
had descended. After looking hope- 
lessly for work, along with most 
of the rest of the country, she 
finally managed to get on the 
W.P.A. writers project. Her own 
problems lay somewhat dormant 
for a-while. She found a kind of 
fellowship within the fraternity. 
They also were odd and outside, 
she felt. 

There is in this section an inter- 
esting portrait of Richard Wright. 
He seems to have been one of the 
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few constructive people there. She 
recognized that he had grappled 
with problems not so different 
from her own and had found a 
path of sureness and achievement. 


After W.P.A., she attempted to 
fit herself into the cold neat pat- 
terns of New England, to hide 
away. Her complete failure with 
the people of the little town in 
New Hampshire shocked her into 
some kind of a realization of her- 
self. She got an inkling of how 
intensely self-concerned and bound 
up with her own problems she 
had been. She rejected New Eng- 
land and finally realized that most 
of her pain and unhappiness came 
from her own inner struggles. 
Through rediscovery of the values 
of her father she found some kind 
of inner peace. Actually her final 
solution seemed to me unreal, more 
like one of the pat endings she 
might have tacked onto one of her 
stories. 


Anzia Yezierska’s problems were 
always intensely personal. Most of 
us have experienced them in one 
form or another—the isolation, 
the unbelonging, feeling awkward 
and incompetent beside other peo- 
ple’s sureness. But she was never 
able to realize that she shared these 
difficulties. She ran away from 
her Jewishness by falling in love 
with the “Anglo-Saxon” lawyer 
John Morrow. Then she came 
back to it with a partial acceptance 
of the crippled fish peddler Zal- 
mon Shlomoh. His deformity was 
symbolic of her own evaluation 
of herself and of Jewry—dqueer, 
ugly, strident, harsh. 


Yet there was a universality to 
the problems Anzia Yezierska 
faced, but she was able to think 
only of herself. She observed the 
bread line, but her own neuroses, 
which made it impossible for her 
to relate closely to people, made 
it also impossible for her to be able 
to organize or get together with 
them for improvement. 


One has to admire her, though, 
because of all the paths she could 
have taken, she never chose to do 
anything destructive, the only per- 
son she hurt was herself. And she 
did reject the competitive values of 
America, where money and admi- 
ration are supposed to be the end- 
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all and be-all. It could be wished 
that, with so much self-searching 
and honesty, she should have gone 
farther. There is sincerity shining 
through the tawdry phrases which 
could have been more fruitful if 
only she had been able to discard 
some of her sentimental effusions 
in favor of clear thinking. 


She did find a solution for her 
personal misery. She realized that 
she had cut herself off from 
warmth, belonging, love, values, 
when she rejected her family and 
her national origins. Her answer 
was to go back. Rather than seek 
the will o’ the wisp of assimilation, 
she decided to go back to her 
father, the seeker after the truth 
of the Lord, back to goodness and 
the Lower East Side. 


Betry Harowp 





THE AMERICAN IMPACT ON 
RUSSIA, 1784-1917, by Max 
M. Laserson, Macmillan, pp. 
441, $5.00. 


An account of the diplomatic 
relations and cultural influence of 
the United States in Russia under 
the Czars. Using Russian docu- 
ments lavishly, the author traces 
the activities of American mis- 
sions in Moscow from their earliest 
beginnings. Among the incidents 
gone into in some detail is Amer- 
ica’s abrogation of its commercial 
treaty with Russia in 1911 because 
of anti-Jewish discrimination. 
Apart from diplomatic history, the 
book concerns itself intensively 
with the effect of American poli- 
tical and social thought and con- 
stitutional experimentation upon 
the ideas of the Russian liberal 
Opposition. 

% * + 


MEMOIRS OF KING ABDUL- 
LAH OF TRANSJORDAN, 
Philosophical Library, pp. 278, 
$3.75. 

This book is of interest for its 
picture of the Arab national move- 
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ment under the Ottoman Empire, 
as seen from a slightly different 
angle than that of the nationalist 
effendis. The Hashimite dynasty, 
who provided the core and leader- 
ship of Lawrence’s “Revolt in the 
Desert,” appear in this account as 
anything but Byronesque figures 
of national liberators. Abdullah 
makes their revolt seem to have 
been an extremely reluctant affair, 
more forced upon them in reaction 
to Young Turk nationalism than 
springing from a spontaneous urge 
to self-determination. There is an 
undertone of regret that the tra- 


ditionalist imperialism of the Otto- 
man Sultans, in which Arab nota- 
bles held a conventional place of 
honor, had to be upset by Turkish 


nationalists. 


The book also reveals with dis- 
arming frankness the personal 
political wish-dreams of two men 
—its author, Abdullah of Trans- 
jordan, and its British editor and 
translator, Philip P. Graves, who 
intersperses frequent supplemen- 
tary comments of his own through 
the author’s text. 
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JOINT STATEMENT 
Issued by 


AMERICAN JEWISH CONGRESS, 
LABOR ZIONIST ORGANIZA- 
TION OF AMERICA AND FAR- 
BAND—LABOR ZIONIST ORDER 


ONFRONTED by a deep awareness 

of the grave problems facing 
American Jewry at the present 
time and of further problems like- 
ly to emerge during this period of 
international tension, the Ameri- 
can Jewish Congress and the Poale 
Zion Organization and the Far- 
band-Labor Zionist Order have re- 
examined their existing relation- 
ships with a view to bringing 
about more effective cooperation 
on common purposes. 

We are pleased to announce that, 
as a result of these discussions, the 
Poale Zion Organization and the 
Farband-Labor Zionist Order will 
henceforth become more closely 
identified with the work of the 
American Jewish Congress and 
will participate energetically in all 
of its activities. 

The American Jewish Congress 
and the Labor Zionist Movement 
share a common concern with all 
problems affecting Jewish survival. 
The Labor Zionist Movement was 
among the founders of the Con- 
gress and has been affiliated with 
it for many years. Both are de- 
voted to the strengthening of the 
State of Israel so that it may de- 
velop on a secure political, eco- 
nomic and social foundation. Both 
are committed to the preservation 
and expansion of American de- 
mocracy and will continue to car- 
ry on, in concert with other liber- 
al forces, an unrelenting struggle 
against all forms of anti-Semitism 
and racism and for the equal rights 
of all people. Both are dedicated 
to the defense of the status and 
rights of Jews in all lands and 
will continue their work in behalf 
of Jewish communities everywhere 
through the World Jewish Con- 
gress. Both are concerned with the 
deepening of Jewish culture and 
knowledge and will expand their 
activities in the field of Jewish ed- 
ucation. Both have for many years 
labored for the establishment of 
representative, democratic Jewish 
communal organization in this 


country and will intensify their 
efforts to achieve this end. 


These common aims have moti- 
vated us in this renewal and 
strengthening of our cooperative 
relationships. We hope that our 
revitalized cooperation will add 
impetus to the efforts to enrich 
Jewish life in this country and 
will enable a democratically-organ- 
ized Jewish community more ef- 
fectively to meet its problems and 
responsibilities. We call upon all 
constructive forces in American 
Jewish life to join us in our efforts. 


MEYER Brown 
President 
Farband-Labor Zionist Order 


BarucH ZUCKERMAN 
President 
Poale Zion Organiaztion 


Rassr IRviNG MILLER 
President 
American Jewish Congress 
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weekly sailings 
from Marseilles, France and Italian ports 
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ONE WAY $84 and up 
ROUND TRIP $151.20 and up 
consult your travel agent or the 
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Progressive Jewish Environment 
A Modern Hotel of Distinction - Nightly Entertainment - Television 
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WHERE DO YOU STAND? 


In Israel — leadership of the new State is and must remain in the hands of a dynamic, 
responsible party—MAPAI, the democratic Labor Party. 


MAPAI has— 


e led Israel along constructive lines, pointing the way to economic stability while 
engaged in the huge task of absorbing hundreds of thousands of immigrants. 


e strengthened the democratic roots of the nation through independent labor action 
in the framework of Histadrut and through cooperation with all constructive ele- 
ments willing to shoulder the burdens of government 


@ pursued an enlightened course vis-a-vis the place of religion in Israel, respecting 
the rights of those sincerely devout, yet combating any effort to establish a 


clerical regime. 


The LABOR ZIONIST ORGANIZATION OF AMERICA has consistently fought for 


the same principles. 


In America — the Labor Zionist movement lends its support to the labor and liberal 


cause, working for a stronger democracy based on economic justice and free political 
expression of labor’s viewpoint in domestic and international affairs. 


In American Jewish Community Life — Labor Zionists have played a 


responsible and creative role, fostering Jewish cultural values, supporting Jewish educa- 
tion, and striving toward community responsibility and democratic organization. 

The LZOA has established great institutions in support of the development of Israel. 
It is now gearing its forces for the implementation of the Israel Bond Drive. 

The LZOA has emphasized the necessity of personal participation in the upbuilding of 
Israel, through Habonim, Labor Zionist Youth, and Hashavim, the LZOA Chalutz Group. 


ON THE AMERICAN AND ISRAEL SCENE, THERE IS URGENT NEED 
FOR A STRONG LABOR ZIONIST MOVEMENT! 


Vague sympathies and unregistered viewpoints are not enough. If you are among 
the vast number of American Jews who want a secure and progressive Israel, a 
healthy American Jewish community, a liberal America — 


FOLLOW YOUR CONSCIENCE INTO THE LZOA! 


JOIN THE 
LABOR ZIONIST 
ORGANIZATION 
NOW! 
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Labor Zionist Organization of America—Poale Zion 
45 East 17th Street New York 3, N. Y. 


I wish to enroll in the LZOA—Poale Zion. 


Enclosed please find my check for: 
[-] $8.00 for 1 year’s dues (husband and wife) 


[-] $6.00 for 1 year’s dues (individual) 


(Dues include a Shekel for each member and a 
year’s subscription to The Labor Zionist) 


NAME. 
ADDRESS 
CITY. ZONE STATE, 
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